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AMERICAN SKETCHES. | 


[While we are amused and instructed by | 
drawing on the resources of foreign countries, | 
we should not be insensible to the claims and | 
considerations which events of interest oceur- 
ring in our own country have upon us, In an 
empire so extensive as ours, and so fruitful of 
interest‘either in its early history or its suc- 
cessful advancement, we eannot nor should 
not deny ourselves the satisfaction of adverting 
occasionally to such events. With this view 
we present to our readers the following ac- 
count of the early settlement of New Paltz in 
this state, which is written in a style that will 
repay a perusal, and founded on facts known 
to many persons iu the neighbourhood. } 


For the Belles-Lettres Repository. 

ORIGIN OF NEW PALTZ. 

There is, perhaps, no inquiry that 
the historian could pursue with great- 
er satisfaction to himself and to the 
literary world at large, than the ort- 
gin of those rare and scattered set- 
tlements, which, in the early part of 
the sixteenth century, first chequer- 
ed the face of our American Repub- 
lic. Driven by that religious per- 
secution which acknowledges the 
force of no law, human or divine, 
and hunted like criminals from one 
end of the continent of Europe to 
the other; our zealous forefathers 
were compelled atlength to bid adieu 
to their homes and their firesides, 
and to seek a refuge far beyond the 
Atlantic in the dreary forests of the 
western world. It was here, and 
here only, that they hoped to rear 
their temples and to worship the 
God of their fathers, undisturbed by 
the merciless ferocity of the in- 
quisitor on the one hand, and un- 








galled by the sanguinary rod of the 
Von. f, 41 


tyrant on the other : and inspired by 
such a hope, we need not wonder 


| that the perils of the stormy Atlantic 


dwindled in their sight to the tritles 
of a moment, and the tremendous 
difficulties of a residence in the wil- 
derness, appeared but to them as the 
gentle ordeal of Heaven, ordained 
to lead them to the haven of bliss. 
One only consolation remained to 
them-—the Bible—and of this con- 
solation neither the tyrant nor the 
inquisitor could rob them. It was 
their companion by day, and their 
guardian by night. It was the source 
of their joys amid the roaring of the 
tempestuous Atlantic, and the howl- 
ing of the savage wilderness. And 
so carefully was the sacred volume 
preserved by them in all their trials 
and sufferings, that, even at this day, 
a venerable copy of the Geneva edi- 
tion which crossed the Atlantic at 
that momentous period, remains in 
the family of one of the ancient 
founders of the village of New 
Paltz. 

The materials, however, which 
would constitute the curious and 
interesting history of those primeval 
settlements to which we have above 
alluded, are now nearly all lost in the 
chaos of time ; and the few promi- 
nent facts which tradition has handed 
down to us, afford only a faint idea 
ofthe many toils and dangers through 
which our ancestors struggled to the 
enjoyment of tranquillity in old age, 
But to him who in after ages shall 
seek for the cause which drove our 
forefathers from the land of their 
birth into the wilds of America, one 
striking circumstance will invariably 


point it out -—Let him only gaze for 
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d moment upon those venerable 
Gothic structures, which, wherever 
they pitched their tents, our pious 
pregenitors never tailed to rear, for 
the worship of that omnipotent Be- 
ing in whom was placed all their 
tr ust and dépendance. 
these: ‘will copvince him, that as ; their 
grand object in crossing the Atlantic 
was for the sake of adoring Heaven 
according to the doctrines of their 
own church, so therefore their first 
business, after having fairly located 
themselves, was the building of a de- 
cent and durable place of christian 
worship. 

Out of thoseanctent legends which 
have gradually perished from the re- 
collection of their descendants, there 
is one so singularly awful and ro- 
mantic (and which led to the founda- 
tion of the village of New Paliz) 
that tradition has not failed to pre- 
serve it.. It is well known to those 
conversant with the history of that 
period, that many of the most re- 
spectable and influential Protestants 


secuted by religious bigotry and 
priestcraft from city io city and from 
village to village; till, at length, 
finding no rest for their families by 
day nor night, they passed beyond 
the confines of their country and 
settled for a season in the Nether- 
lands. Certain reasons here operated 
to create a dislike in them to their 
Netherlandish domicils, and gather- 
ing together their wives and their 
little ones, they implored the pro- 
tection of Heaven and set sail for the 
western hemisphere. Among this 
number of patriarchal families were 
the Beviers, the Hasbroucks, the 
Lefevers, the Deyos, the Duboises, 
and many others :—names long since 
consecrated in the memory of their 
friends and fellow-citizens, by the 
grateful recollection of their ser- 
vices during the long and arduous 
period of our Revolution. It is be- 
lieved that the families we have just 
mentioned, on arriving within the 
harbor of New-York, made little or 
no stay in the metropolis, but pro- 
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ceeded directly up the North River 
to Kingston Landing, where they 
disembarked their etlects, and took 
up their abode m the rude village 
about two miles beyond. Here they 
remained for some time, till at length 
‘one or two of the more adventurous 
families. progressed southwestwardl 

as far as Hurley, and, from thence 
gradually to Marbletown, Kochester, 
and Warwarsink. It may well be 
supposed that in their new situation, 
these undaunted emigrants had need 
of all that natural strength of mind 
with which Heaven had so peculiarly 
pplessed them; for, independent of 
the wants and privations they were 
compelied to endure from the rough- 
ness of the country and the impene- 
trable forests which encircled them, 
they were incessantly exposed to 
the horrors of the savage tomahawk, 
and to all the cruelties and crimes 
which characterize the wily Indian 
‘in his unreclaimed state. It became 
a matter of necessity, therefore, not 


| only to use all the means within their 
in France, were systematically per- | 


reach for the sake of conciliating 
‘the favour of these lords of the soil, 
but also to be well armed and pre- 
pared at all points to resist their en- 
croachments by day and by night. 

Notwithstanding all their watchful 
care, however, it unfortunately hap- 
pened one day, while the men were 
absent from home, that a party of 
savages from the remoter regions of 
the wilderness entered their humble 
dwellings, and, melancholy to re- 
late! carried into captivity three of 
their disconsolate wives. What must 
have been the feelings of the unhap- 
py husbands on arriving at home, 
when, instead of that weleome smile 
and cheerful repast which was wont 
to greet them after the tedious toils 
of the day, they found their dwell- 
ings desolate and deserted of all that 
was dear to them on earth ?—~Torn 
with distraction and despair, the 
reader may well imagine, that. the 
evening brought them ne comfort, 

and the morning gun only shone. 
forth upon the ome sorrow fut 
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“‘ Wild were their dreams, and oft they rose 
in fright, 

Wak’d by their view of horrors in the night ; 

Horrors that would the sternest mind amaze, 

Horrors that demons might be proud to 
raise.” 


In the midst of this dreadful state 
of anguish and suspense, when, per- 
haps, many days had elapsed with- 
out bringing any tidings of their 
bereaved partners, an Indian ap- 
proached one of these cabins of mi- 
sery, and signified, according to the 
custom of his nation, to the forlern 
tenant, that he came upon a peace- 
fal errand. The latter, we may 
suppose, dreaded the sight of an 
Indian as he would the sight of a 
fiend, and couid scarcely endure 
him for a moment within his walis ; 
perhaps, in an agony of rage, he 
seized his trusty poignard, and hold- 
ing it to the breast of the savage, 
swore by the God that made him, 
that unless he promised to restore 
io his helpless babes their mother, 
and him his wife, he wovld pour 
out his accursed life-blood upon the 
floor. ‘The good Indian, however, 
took him by the hand and said 
‘‘ Brother, I came to make your 
heart glad : follow my directions, 
and you shall again find your wife, 
and those who were stolen with her : 
so south till you come to the mar- 
gin of a large creek,* cross that 
creek, and proceed still farther 
south till you come to another large 
creek,t follow the margin of that 
creek upwards till you come to the 
place where another smaller creekt{ 
empties into it, follow the margin of 
this last creek, and you will then 
come to the spot where your wife 
and her companiogs are detained.” 
in pursuance of these directions, 
the three wretched husbands set out 
in pursuit of their wives, and found 
all the creeks exactly as the Indian 
had described them. Having pro- 
ceeded some distance along the mar- 
gin of the last creek, and when 
almost upon the pomt of giving up 


~® Fhe Rosendale. ¢ The Wallkill 
+ The Shawangunk kill. 


Origin of New Paltz. 8s 


‘the pursuit in despair, the faithfui 
dog which attended them, suddenly 
‘ran forward and barked ; at the 
‘same time a squaw was heard to ex- 
| claim in her native dialect, ‘* white 
men’s dog barks !’’ the husbands 
then hastened their steps, and soon 
came withmn view of a scene that 
shocked them with astonishment, 
and melted their hearts in gratitude 
to that kind Providence who had so 
fortunately brought thet to the spot 
at this critical moment. The sa- 
vages had fled. Before them lay 
the three unhappy women, stretch- 
ed upon a pile of faggots collected 
from the neighbouring woods ; while 
the torches which were intended to 
light them to eternity in all the hor- 
rors of a conflagration, blazed around 
in awfui splendour! ‘lo scatter the 
faggots in a thousand directions—to 
unbind the half-dying, exhausted fes 
males—to raise them up and em- 
brace them in ali 'the taptures of 
excessive joy—was but the work of 
a moment. The happy husbands 
forthwith returned with their wives 
to the village of Kingston, and re- 
mained there until they founded the 
settlement of which we are now 
about to speak. . 

During the journey which these 
three faithful men had made in*quest 
of their wives, they had remarked, 
in passing up the margin of the se- 
cond creek, the peculiar fertility of 
the ‘soil, and the variegated beau- 
ties of the landscape through which 
it winded its sluggish course. At a 
short distance on the right, the ma+ 
jestic Shawangunk* reared his tow- 
ering cliffs ; while on the left, far as 
the eye could reach, one continued 
uadulaty plain of woods greeted 
jtheir view. Not farfrom the oppo+ 
Hsite bank, the ground gradually Tose 
to the height of ten or fifteen feet, 
and presented a very convenient 
site for the formation of a village, 
secured, at once, from the annual 
}inundations of the creek, and suffi- 
ciently elevated to afford an extem. 











* In English, White Rock. 
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sive view of the surrounding coun- 
try. On their return to Kingston, 
therefore, the three adventurers 
communicated these facts to their 
fellow emigrants, and it was not 
long before they resolved upon es- 
tablishing themselves on the very 
spot which we have just described. 
Twelve of them obtained a patent 
for the land from the Governor of 
the colony at New-York, and soon 
thereafter transported themselves 
and their families to that healthful 
and secluded eminence on which 


now stands the venerable village of 


New Paltz. Their first dwellings, 
as a matter of course, were con- 
structed of rude timber selected 
from the adjacent forest ; having the 
interstices filled with clay, and leav- 
ing suitable loop-holes for their 
muskets to defend themselves against 
the attacks of the Indians: but in 
process of time these log tenements 
fel! to decay, and were replaced by 
the very durable, antique stone edi- 
fices that now frown so gravely upon 
the passing traveller. They are 
built in the true Netherlandish style 
of architecture, one story high, the 
roof remarkibly steep—and in all 
respects well calculated to withstand 
the violence of any tornado that ever 
swept over the face of Holland or 
the United States. One of them 
has still on its awful front the large 
iron figures 1705, so tastefully dis- 
posed as to add considerable orna- 
ment to that part of the building.— 
Any farther description of them, 
however, would be unnecessary, as 
the curious reader inthe city of New- 
York, may, at any time, indulge 
himself wiih a specimen of this arch- 
itecture, by stepping (if [ mistake 
not) to the corner of Broad and Gar- 
den streets. 

Before we take leave of our wor- 
thy ancestors, let us not forget to 
record an incident connected with 
the moe of travelling.in their day, 
that, perhaps, may excite the won- 
der of those who admire the veloci- 
ty of the modern Post-Coach. It is 


a fact well remembered by many off 
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jlong steep hill, 
‘any trouble, and the munner in 
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their descendants, that long after the 
settlement of New Paltz, it continu- 
ed to be the custom not, upon any 
account, to push their horses off a 
walk ; and as for the mechanism of 
their waggons, they were total 
strangers to the use of such an ar- 
ticle as a tongue to guide their pro- 
gress, or check their velocity down 
bill. Between their own village 
and Kingston, there was only one 
that caused them 


which they contrived to descend it 
in safety with loads, is suificiently 
simple ; every man carried an axe 
with him in his waggon; when he 
came to the brow of the Rosendale 
hill, he would dismount, fell a stout 
sapling, and Jaying the trunk upon 
the back part of his waggon,, thus 
drag it after him, and reach the foot 
of the hill without the least difficul- 
ty or danger. Some have maintain- 
ed, on the other hand, that they 
were not strangers to the use of the 
tongue, but looked upon it as a mark 
of “extravagance and pride to use 
the breech collar. However this 

may be, the effect of using either of 
them singly must have been nearly 
the same. 

But these sturdy old times have 
long since gone by. The wily I[n- 
dian has migrated to a more conge- 
nial clime. The bones of our fa: 
thers have mouldered into dust; 
and the memory of their daring 
exploits is fast waning into that 
bourne of forgetfulness from whence 
it can never return: 


‘* For time is like a fashionable host, 
That slightly shakes his parting guest by tl’ 
h: and, 


And with his arms outstretch’d, as he would 
fiy, 


D. 


= 
OF THE PASSAGE OVEK 
THE NEPAUL MOUNTAINS ; ‘WITH 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE SCENERY. 


December 3, 1817. 
I have now teft behind me the 
pleasant plains of Tirhoot, and have 
entered the Turra¢ge within the Na- 
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palese territory, the boundary of 
which is now marked by a succes- 
sion of pillars, and other precautions, 
which must henceforth remove all 
such ground of dispute as originated 
the late war. ‘The Turraee here- 
abouts is an uninteresting tract, flat 
and bare of trees ; rice, the principal 
roduce, which denotes the nature 
of the land, and herds of kine, scat- 
tered over the country, indicate 
more pasturage than tillage. The 
villages are wretched. grass huts, 
and their inhabitants a wretched 
race, three-fourths of whom are 
disfigured with unseemly goitres.— 
It is a fine country for sport in the 
hot months, but at present there is 
none, the game which is driven 
from it by the rains, not thinking it 
yet dry enough to return to. Such 
is the region to the edge of the 
fores!, from whence the wild ele- 
phants now issue out at night to 
plunder the ripe rice fields in the 
neighbourhood : returning into the 
deep cover again betore the morning. 
The above picture of the Tur- 
raee is not certainly of pleasing 
features, but one has only to look 
to the north to behold a noble sight. 
There, as one stands upon the plain, 
a barrier of mountains presents it- 
self, unequalled probably in loftiness 
by any on the face of the earth, and 
which, had we not the lights of 
knowledge to instruct us otherwise, 


fancy might suggest to be the bound of | 


our terrestrial habitation, such a 
bound as Milton describes to have 
limited Paradise. Somewhat above 
the level of the Turraee, the great 
forest fringes the base of the moun- 
tains, a dark gloomy border, and no 
unworthy contrast to the snowy 
heights of the scene. This forest 
the Napalese often denominate their 
veil, which once infringed upon by 
rough intruders, their mountain jea- 
lousy receives a deep wound, and 
their security is no longer reckoned 
inviolable, . Above the forest rise 
the Cherriaghaty hills, whose name 
expresses their comparative insigni- 


generality of hills on the surface of 
India. ‘The appearance of these is 
craggy, precipitous, and broken, ex- 
hibiting in themselves a striking va- 
riety of light and shade, caused by 
the woods which, in part, cover 
them, and the white clifls which, in 
part, shine from the midst. The 
Cherriaghaties are succeeded by the 
second order in this scale of moun- 
tains, which comprise those in the 
sphere of Nepaul, and which would 
be thought stupendous, if they were 
not humiliated by the supereminent 
Himalayahs. From the plains they 
bear a dark, indistinct appearance. 
The whole mountain scene'is su- 
perbly surmounted by the Himalaya 
ridge, which rears its lofty summits 
in the pure sublimity of snow-white 
brightness. ‘Iwo or three of their 
pe: iks stand prominently striking for 
their enormous bulk. The general 
scene is best observed between dawn 
and sunrise, for misty exhalations 
hide it during the heat of the day. 





The sun gilds the w hite tops of the 
| snowy mountains some time before 
lit is visible to the inhabitants of the 
plains, and still lights them up at 
the close of day, when darkness 
pervades the nether region. ‘Toa 
traveller, bound to this assemblage 
of mountains, who is not already 
acquainted with their peculiarities 
from experience, the sight has an 
appalling appearance, acting as an 
incentive to exertion on an enter- 
prising spirit ; but deterring the 
slothful or timid character. — 
Deceinber 4th. 

I have been making to-day a long 
march of 22 miles, the latter 12 
through the Great Forest. At its 
entrance the tracks of wild ele- 
phants were very frequent, and 
some also in more advanced parts 
of it. The grass on each side of 
the road is higher than an elephant, 
and in its depths the largest mon- 
sters in nature may dwell concealed ; 
indeed, the largest and most terrible 
beasts have their haunts there, as 
the elephant, rhinoceros, goury-buf- 





ficance, yet they are as high as the 





ifalo, tiger, bear, &c. &c. Its pro- 
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ductions afford a fine field for botan- 
ical research, but its principal tree 
is the tall straight saul, a noble tim- 
ber: there is little underwood.— 
The passage of this forest has a ten- 
dency to affect one’s spirits with a 
sort of melancholy, for here old 
Silence holds his solemn reign un- 
disturbed, except perhaps by the 
monotonous note of the woodpecker, | 
or by the passing breeze, or when | 
echo gives back the sound of the 
passenger’s voice ; add to this the| 





sensation experienced from the | 


knowledge of being in the neigh- 
bourhood of wild beasts. The fo-| 
rest is stony ground, and essenttally | 
different from the proximate soil of 
the Turraee. 
On emerging from the ferest, the | 
Cherriaghaty hills open on the view | 
in an irregular assemblage, clothed | 
with verdant woods down to the 
broad white bed of the Bechiakeh | 
torrent, into which we now enter. 
On an elevated bank above this bed. 
stand a few huts, composing the mi-| 
serable village of Bechiakoh, with: 
a substantial Dhurumsalah, whick is} 
an eleemosynary building for the ac-. 
commodation ef travellers : the like 
are continued at successive stages 
the whole way to Nepaul. The 
scenery from the Dhurumsalah 
would be reckoned highly pictu- 
resque and striking by any one ds- 
rect from the plains, and unacquaint- 
ed with that further in advance.— 
The inhabitants of this village exhi- 
bit in their features the first speci- 
men of the hill character. 
December 5th. 
Bechiakoh being the entrance of 
the hills, I began there the laudable 
practice pursued by the Mozen- 
taineers, of never stirring without 
a breakfast ; after this important 
precaution, they travel the whote 
day without suffering. To-day the 
way led me up the stony bed of the 
Bechiakoh Colah, (terrent) and over 
the Cherriaghaty Pass. ‘The ascent 
is grand, and the scenery the whole 
way up wild and picturesque ; irre- 
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side, and sometimes a high precipi- 
tous bank stands forth prominently 
bold, threatening to detach its loose 
earthy fragments, loaded with trees, 
upon the passenger underneath.— 
‘lo compare great things with small, 
these broken, irregular hills, assume 
much the same forms 4s the ravines 
of the Jumna, Chumbul, &c. In 
some parts tall erect firs grow on 
their sides and heights, along with 
small’ saul-trees. Near the top of 
the Pass are seen the remains of the 
| Stockaded Fort, taken up by the 
| Georkahs, and which Gen. Ochter- 
lony turned in such a masterly man- 
ner by a route which none but aa 
enterprising mind would have at- 
tempted. The top of the Pass, or 
rather the pass itself, is very high 
and wild, and narrow, just such a 
place as one would suppose a figer 
would choose to pounce upon a solt- 
tary traveller in. In these parts no 
{labour is expended on the formation 
of roads, and two successive rains 
have washed away all traces of our 
pioneers’ labours. The effect of 
the scenery at the Pass was nota 
httle heightened by our finding a 
traveller’s body lying across it, so 
that one must needs step over it to 
pass at all. After a short descent 
on the north side of the Pass, the 
road continues tolerably level thro’ 
a forest of fine saul timber trees to 
Hetounrah. Hetounrah is a mise- 
rable village, with a good Dhurum- 
salah, situated on the Raptee,- a 
stream flowing over a rocky bottom 
at the foot of high mountains.— 
Hitherto, but no further, the way 
is practicable to carriage cattle ; 
beyond, every thing must be trans: 
ported by men. As provisions are 
often net procurable after crossing 
over this boundary, one ts subjected 
to the inconvenience of carrying a 
stock for several days’ consumption 
in case of accidents. 
December Gth. 
What a misfortune | found it this 
morning at Hetounrah to be travel- 
ling with an equipage, although on 
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out even tents. To make sure of} 
carriage one Way or the other, 1, 
wrote to Katmandoo for hill carriers, . 
and { engaged the bearers with me | 
from the plains to proceed the whole | 
way to Nepaul; but the former, | 
tired of waiting my arrival two days, 
walked off to Nepaul, and the latter | 
were so sick of the small specimen | 
of the hills which they experienced | 
in merely crossing the Cherriaghaty, 
where they groaned, and declared 
it woukd be the death of them, that! 
they took themselves off this morn- 
ing ; if they thought that road kill- 
ine, they were certainly wise enough 
to shrink from the one in advance, 
which is ten times worse. 

At length | was fortunate enough, 
by paying handsomely, to procure 
carriage suflicient to move forward, 
and I must do the hill carriers the 


justice to say, that when they are | 


engaged, they work capitally ; each 
carrying at his back what it would 
take two or three plain bearers to 
transport, and labouring over the 
severest reads the whole day, with 
admirable patience and persever- 
ance. ‘They are a compact-bodied, 
muscular race. 

The Raptee above Hetounrah 
pursues ifs course in a contracted 
channel between diverging moun- 
tains, high and steep, rude with 
rocky precipices, shagged on their 
sides with woods, and at their bases 
choked with vegetation. It de- 
scends with violence over a_ bed 
strewed with large stones and rocks, 
and with a roaring sound that drowns 
the loudest voice; its water over 
such a bed, where it does not foam, 
is of sparkling clearness. Among 
such depths of woods and moun- 
tains, up the bed of sucha torrent, 
ascends the way to Bheemfed, si- 
tuated at the foot of the Cheesa- 
pany mountain, a distance of 14 


miles. This bottom knows scarcely } 


more than half of the sun’s diurnal 
course ; and long after it has set, 
to a passenger therein, on looking 
up, where a little opening may af- 








ford him an opportunity, he sees it! 
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shining bright on the tops of the 
mountains. ‘The only way here is 
no other than what nature has left, 
or what the frequent track.of men 
has mude. Wherever the stream 
encounters on either hand a bold 
projection of the hills, it is neces- 
sary to cross the water to turn it, 
and this cross" work occurs twenty- 
three times ; the rough nature of 
the bottom, and the coldness of the 
water above knee-deep, rendering 
Ht a very harassing task. This 
route, execrable at all times, is 
especially so during the rains, as Ff 
experienced oa my way down to the 
plains, when we had to ford each 
time up to our middles, the rapidity, 
force, and roar of the torrent bear- 
ing a proportion with its increased 
depth ; add to this the prevalence 
of the owl-fever in that confined 
bottom, at that season, when it is 
reckoned little short of certain 
death to pass the night there ; night, 
however, overtook us before we 
could reach Hetounrah, and we 
were compelled to pass it on a stony 
spot; just clear of the jungle and 
torrent, wet up to the middle by 
fording all day, and above the mid- 
dle by the rain, without shelter, 
without firing, without meal, in 
total darkness ; the water roaring 
dreadfully hoarse at our feet, while 
the thunder rolled and lightning 
played over-head ; yet I had never 
passed a better night, and toil and 
fatigue acted as effectually in com- 
posing us to sleep on such an un- 
conth bed, as the most inviting 
downy couch could have done. To- 
day, I did not reach Bheemfed till 
some time after dark, although I left 
Hetounrah afier breakfast, and the 
greater partion of my people will 
have to bivouack in ‘the jungle for 
the might. 
: December 7th. 

A halting day to admit of the 
junction of the rear stragglers. The 
sun did not shine upon Bheemfed 
ill several hours after -day-break, 
in consequence of the height of the 
intervening mountains : mountains 
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indeed rise on all sides, adorned 
with woods, and from this elevated 
situation, although it is only at their 
feet, a noble scene presents itself 
as one looks down the course of the 
Raptee to the lower hills, and be- 
yond them one catches a glimpse of 
the distant plains: the setting sun 
greatly heightened the etiect of the 
scenery. 

Imagine the pleasures of a fre- 
quented Dhurumsalah, as this 4s, 
and which may be coinpared to an 
hotel or caravansery. During the 
day it is tranquil enough; for tra- 
vellers, to whom it is common, are 
then employed on their journies, 
but towards evening they flock in, 
to pass the night, when the place is 
crowded. ‘These buildings are ge- 
nerally in the form of a square of 
four sides, enclosing a court, and 
consist of two stories ; the lower 
one an open verandah on pillars, 
the upper like a four-sided gallery, 
which affords the best accommoda- 
tions. Above and below there isa 
strange and numerous collection of 
people, consisting generally of por- 
ters with their loads, of pilgrims, 
ef traders between the hills and 
plains, and of miscellaneous charac- 
ters, such as myself, passing to and 
fro. From this motley assemblage 
rises a perfect Babel of noises and 
tonzues, from Hilldialects to the 
Bakha of the southern Hindoo, and 
the Oordoo of the Mussulman.— 
Here, too, the only water, after be- 
ing conducted down the neighbour- 
ing mountain, issues out of the dra- 
gon’s mouth in the interior court, 


and as it unfortunately flows out) 


sparingly, and all this multitude, to- 
gether with the villagers, have to 
seek their water there, a crowd of 
impatient expectants are collected 
about it, quarrelling for the next 
turn, and raising an uproar in the 
place ; the women’s sharp voices, 
as usual, predominating over the 
baser notes of the men. Then as 
they are all hungry after their jour- 
nies, particularly from. the keen 
air of the mountains, they all fall 
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to cooking, and light as many fires 
as there are people, so that the 
whole building is enveloped in 
smoke, nearly suffocating one, and 
causing such an acute smarting to 
the eyes as makes one involuntarily 
shed tears. After a certain time, 
they all address themselves to rest, 
and then one enjoys a respite from 
the evils of smoke and noise, ex. 
cept that now and then, perbaps, a 
wretched fellow keeps groaning the 
whole night long from cold, in a 
half state between sleeping and 
waking. The Jemadarnee, the head 
lady of the vill ige, has just been to 
pay me a visit, bringing a pot of 
milk and some eggs in one hand, 
in the other holding some lighted 
pine sticks for a candle ; she lef 
me highly pleased by the compli- 
mentary observations | addressed 
to her. In return for which, I shall 
get a fowl and a kid for dinner to- 
morrow. 
December 8th. 

From Bheemfed the way leads 
up to the Cheesapany (cold-water) 
mountain, a steep ascent of about 
4000 feet. Being experienced in 
mountain pedestrianism, I make no 
difficulty of this climbing task, which 
reminds me always of the fable of 
the hare and tortoise, the briskest 
and fastest in the outset, being usual- 
ly surpassed in the issue, by the 
gradual progress of the more deli- 
berate traveller. Cheesapany, in- 
deed, is a severe trial of pedestrian 
bottom, and makes even the moun- 
taineer pause repeatedly in his as- 
cent, and whistle for breath. 

‘On the sides of Cheesapany, grow 
stately pines, bearing their cones ; 
also knotted oaks, scattering the 
ground with acorns, and Rhododen- 
dra delighting in mountain tops; 
more humble aspirants I omit. At 
an elevated site stands the fort of 
Cheesagurhee, of more fame than 
importance, and erected at greater 
labour and expense than it deserved, 
for no general of any intelligence 
would penetrate to Nepaul by the 
route of the Raptee, which may be 
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better, perhaps, than others, for 
single travellers, who have the na- 
tural obstacles alone to surmount, 
ut is otherwise for an army, which 
could never force its way up against 
the additional opposition of an ac- 
tive enemy; and when once turned, 
Cheesagurhee would fall without 
difiiculty. The road leads through 
this fort, by a heavy gate studded 
and strengthened with massy tron 
knobs, so that no one passes up or 
down without being subject to the 
inspection of the suards, and the cus- 
toms are here levied on all the trade 
passing to and fro. After receiving 
the civilities of the Governor of the 
Castle, | passed through, and as- 
cending, came to the sp ring of the 
cold crystal well, from which the 
mountain derives its name; soon 
after, | reached the summit of the 
ascent. 7 

From hence, as the sky is usu- 
ally unclouded at this season, I en- 
joyed a superb prospect. To the | 
southward, f looked down upon the | 
narrow landing-place of Bheemfed, 
the gloomy depths of the Raptee, | 
the heights on either hand of it, and) 
onward even to the distant plains ; || 
some of the woody summits were 
cheered by the early rays of the 
sun, others from their situation were 
still in shade, while the gemal pur- 
ple tint of morning suffused the 
whole scenery. ‘To the north, I 
saw beneath me a smiling deli mark- 
ed by a torrent’s course, then moun- 
tain beyond mountain, a grand suc- 
cession ; some bare, of various hue, 
brown, black or green ; others 
aderned with woods : above them 
rose majestic, a glorious range of 
snow-clad peaks, brightly conspicu- 
ous. ‘That person must be cold in- 
deed, cold as the Himalayah snows 
themselves, who could contemplate 
this grand scene with tame sensa- 
tions, 

Having paused some time to sur- 
vey this prospect, which breaks 
upon the sight all at once, on reach- 
ing the summit of Cheesapany, I 


descended a long, steep and rough 
Vor. I. 2 
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descent, tothe opposite foot of the 
mountain. 


PROVERBS. 


Sensible aud well-meaning as our 
British adages are reputed to be, 
yet the warinth of the southern lati- 
tudes seems to haye civen strength 
and flavour to the proverbs of theis 
inhabitants, which ours have not. 

With how much more force does 
the Spaniard express our ‘“* Misfor- 
tunes seldom come alone,’’ when he 
says to ill luck, ‘* Ben vengas! Si 
vengas Solo.’’* 

There is a touching species of 
humility in another adage of the 
same nation, ‘‘ Defienda mi, Dois! 
de mi,” } to which we have no pa- 
rallel. 

The Italian Sempre | il mal non 
nuocere,”’ and, ** Passato 
”? seem, 
‘in their way at least, equal to our 
$6 all wind,”’ and §° sick devil.’ 

The Latin adage, ‘* Incidit in Scyl- 
lam, cupiens vitare Charybdim,” 


‘although it be cited and even dias 


serted upon by Erasmus, yet he 
acknowledges that he is utterly ige 
norant of its author. However, 
Galleotus Martius de Narni (who 
died in 1476) acquaints us, in his 


jwork ‘* De Doctrina promiscua,” 
ithat this celebrated line is to be 


found in ‘** Gualterus Gallus, de 
restis Alexandri :”? a book almost 


utterly unknown, but- said by a few 
|| who have perused it, to be a very 


indifferent version of Quintus Cur- 
tius into Latin verse. ‘The line 
in question is thus introduced : 





6 Quo tendis, inertem, 

Rex periture fugam ? Nescis, Heu! Perdite, 
nescis 

Quem fugias. 
hostem 

Incidis in Scyllam, cupiens vitare Charyb- 

: dim.” 


Hostes incurris, dum fugis 


J 


*« Thou art welcome, if thou beest. un: 
accompanied.” y 


+ Preserve me, QO God! from myself” 
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Thus in English : 


- W hither flyest, : 

Poor ifl-starr’d king! Whilst from thy press- 
ing foes 

Thy rapid course thou urgest, others meet 
thee; 

And Seyila waits for him who ’scapes Cha- 
rybdis.” 


After the fight of Bannockburn, 
so fatal to the English in the reign 
of Edward the .Second, the Scots, 
by way of insult, formed a proverb, 
which is valuable, as it points out 
the fashion of the day : 





s* Long beards, 
witless— 

Gay coats, graceless—make England thrift. 
less.” 


heartless—painted hoods, 


The hoods were, at that period, 
used as hats or caps, and were co- 
loured in a method between dying 


pany of painter-stainers derive their 
name. 

Boursault, in his letters, relates|' 
an anecdote of Mademoiselle d’Or- || 


leans, daughter to Gaston, the. bro- ‘unfortunate Hebrews, when they 


he Speci iwere permitted by Cyrus to rebuild 
ne Was amu-|the Temple, when the number of the 
sing herself, by playing with her} 


ther of Louis XIII. 


was an eye-witness. 


to which he 


domestics at the game of explain-| 
ing proverbs by dumb show, and}! 
had already found out several ges- | 
tures of the parties : she endea- |: 
voured, however, in vain, to com- 
prehend the meaning of one of her! 
gentlemen, who capered_ about, 
made faces, and played a thousand 
antic tricks. Tired with attempt- |) 
ing to discover this enigma, she 


ordered him to explain himself-—|lthat at one time the Hebrews were 


‘* Madam,” said he, ‘‘ my proverb 
means, ‘‘ One fool makes many.” — 
The princess looked on this as a re- 


ing too familiar with her servants, 
and banished the unlucky prover- 
bialist from her presence for ever. 
Newry Magazine, 


we 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


MUSIC OF THE HEBREWS, 


In the Jewish Temple we find a 
great number of Levites employed 





saph, 








fyvobem 


wholly. in singing-and playing on va- 
rious instruments. Asaph seems. to 
have been the most renowned musi- 
cian of his time ; he was also a com- 
poser, as may be seen by referring to 
the Bible translation of the Psalms: 
and a performer of distinguished abi- 
liiies appears to have been placed, 
in David’s time, at the head of each 
band of music. 

ln the Hebrew text of the Psalms 
we find the word Selah continually 
occurring. Ihe Septuagint says, that 
this is only to mark a pause in the 
singing. 

A passage in Daniel shows that 
music was much cultivated. amongst 
the Chaldeans: for an herald cried 


‘aloud, when he ordered the wor- 
‘shipping of the image that Nebu- 
age | 'chadnezzar had set up, 
and painting; whence the old com- ‘time ye hear the sound of the cornet, 
Jute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, duler- 
‘mer, and all kinds of music,” &c. 


‘¢ At what 


&co.—Dan. ch. i. 
At the end of the captivity of the 


‘singers and players on instruments, 
who: had been instructed under A- 
were taken, they amounted 
only to two hundred men and wo- 
men. ‘lhe Jews soon after became 
‘frequently tributary to the Persians, 

‘Syrians, and Romans: and “during 
‘the civil wars among the latter, no 


| science was brought to perfection but 
‘that of war. . 


There is little doubt, however, but 


eminently skilled in music: Job says, 
in speaking of the worldly prosperi- 


; ‘ty of the wicked, ‘* They take. the 
flection on her imprudence, in be-|i y  Singt 


timbrel and harp, and rejoice in the 
sound of the organ.” In another 


| passage he remarks, ‘* My harp is 


now turned to mourning, and my or- 
gan unto the voice of them that 
weep.”’—Which evidently alludes to 
funeral music: for such was practi- 


‘sed amongst the Jews, as may be 
| seen in the raising of Jairus’s daugh- 


iter: “* When Nba came in and saw 
the minstrels,” &c. The poorest 
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people amongst the Hebrews never 
engaged less than two flutes and one 
singing mourner at their funerals : 
and amongst the rich, Josephus in- 
forms us that the expense of funerals 
was most extravagant, the number of 
flute players’ amounting to several 
hundred. In the 35th chapter of 2d. 
Chronicles, we are told that singing 
men and singing women lamented 
through every age the fate of Josiah. 

The Hebrew language was, | no 
doubt, very unfavourable to vocal 
music: though now many fine voices 
ure distinguishable ta the Jewish 
synagogues, yet their chaunting has 
a clamorous, and often unpleasant 
sound. Neitherthe ancient nor mo- 
dern Jews have any characters pe- 
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tress, and even in the agonies of 
death, forget that music is a language 
that can accommodate its tones and 
accents to every human passion or 
sensation : and that the colouring of 
the stage must be higher than that of 
common life.”’ | 

** The mask, this learned author 
further informs us, was called by the 


Latins persona, from personare, to 
sound through. Hence the term 


Uramatis Persone, or masks of the 
drama: which words, alter masks 
ceased to be used, were understood 
to mean persons of the drama.” 

he masks above-mentioned co- 
vered the whole of a person singing 
on the stage: anda wide mouth, we 
are informed by an !talian writer, 





culiar to music ; so that their melo- 
dies must have been at the mercy of 
their singers. A Hebrew High Priest 
assured Dr. Burney, that all instru- 
mental and even vocal performances 
have been banished the synagogue 
ever since the destruction of Jerusa- 
jem, and thatthe httle singing now 
used there is only a modern license 
and innovation. The only Jews who 
have a regular musical establishment 
in their synagogue are those of Ger- 
many : these preserve a certain me- 
lody in their chaunts which is sup- 
posed to be extremely ancient: at 


Prague, there is an organ in their. 
{jthan the dialogues, and that they 
{| served as interludes. 


synagogue. 
DRAMATIC MUSIC. 


Innumerable passages in the wri- 
tings of the ancients prove that the 
first dramas of the Greeks were 
sung, and accompanied by musical 
instruments : for all were in verse, 
and formerly all verse was sung, par- 
ticularly that which was intended to 
please and amuse the public, either 
assembled in audiences, in theatres, 
or in the open air. i; 

In this abridgment of musical his- 
tory, we find it requisite often to 
quote the best modern writer on that 
subject, Dr. Burney: he justly re- 


marks, ‘* that the stage cannot exist || 


without exaggeration, and that those 


in the form ofa shell, augmented the 
|power of the voice, and was on the 
principle of the speaking trumpet. 
| The ancient dramatic writers bad 
different kinds of melos, for the de- 
clamation of the actors and for the 
songs of the chorus ; and Father Me- 
nestrier is of opinion, that chaunting 
and singing in church service was de- 
rived from the ancient manner of 
declaiming and singing in public. 
The Greek dramas consisted of 
‘soliloquy, dialogue, and chorus ; in 
the Latin comedy, many are of opi- 
nion that such soliloquies had more 
refined melody and accompaniments 


The comedies 
of Terence are said to have been 
sung, and that one Flaccus was the 
composer. Voltaire declares that the 
Italian opera has the most perfect 
resemblance to the ancient Greek 
dramas, though he contends that the 
representation of the latter was infi- 
nitely more perfect. 

At the time the republic of Athens 
was in its most flourishing state, the 
people were so devoted to public 
ispectacles, that Plutarch assures us 
ithey cost them much more than ali 
‘their fleets and armies. 

The performers of the full cho- 
russes, in the time of the famous 
dramatic writer, Aischylus, amount- 

















who think it wanatural to sing in dis- 





led to fifty persons, though a law 
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passed afterwards to reduce their 
number to fifteen. The great cho- 
russes were generally fourteen in 
number; and according to M. Dacier, 
the versification and melody of each 
chérus differed from the other ; and 
was so distinguished, that at whatever 
hour a person entered the theatre, he 
could discover by the music of the 
chorus what part of the drama was 
then being represented.—La Belle 
Assemblee. 


EPITOME OF FRENCH M ANNERS. 
_ PHYSICIANS. 

| When I first began, as I may say, 
my entrance into the world, the phy- 
sicians with their great wigs had dis- 
appeared, and had given place to 
those who wore a wig with a knock- 
er; whilea black velvet coat, a solv- 
taire, and an ivory-headed cane hang- 
ing at their wrist, were characteriz- 
ing marks of their profession : a box, 
containing dragees, of mother-of- 
pearl, in the waistcoat pocket, was 
not yet become so indispensable as it 

was fifteen years after. Physicians 
who had this box, carried off all the 
custom of the boudoirs, and entered 
the lists of rivalship with the Abbe 
in obtaining all the suffrages of the 
saloon ;.a fashionable lady | had then 
her pug dog, her doctor, her parrot, 
her abbe; her little jockey, and her 
great Hogavian soldier. These Hip- 
pocrates belonging to the toilet had 
their peculiar jargon, and to them 
we are indebted for the invention of 
vapours, on which they lived for the 
space of twenty years. 

To these puppets of physicians 
succeeded those of Germany, who 
undertook to cure all disorders by 
means of magnetism and electricity. 
These were extremely simple in 
their manners: they wore a great 
coat of brown cloth, buttoned all the 
way down the front like Quakers ; 
they wore also a little round wig, 
without powder, and this was their 
general costume. They -fancied 
themselves obliged to make, at least 


ence in their lives, a pilgrimage to 
‘Switzerland, to gather herbs from 
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the Alps, and to confer with Trons 
chin, in the Pays du Vaud. 

Such was the state of pharmacy at 
the time I left France, to return ta 
it in the space of half a century, 
One painful ircumstance gives me 
occasion t@® remark the material 
changes which have taken place in 
the healing art during my long ab. 
sence. My good Ottaly, whose. con- 
stitution is cruelly tried by a foreign 
climate, and a regimen to which she 
is unaccustomed, was brought to the 
point of death from the want of two 
or three plants of Guyanne, which 
the savage inhabitants make use of 
in every disorder. These beneficent 
productions of nature are never or- 
dered by professional physicians. 

Ihave very little faith in medi- 
cine ; but many believe firmly in its 
efficacy. [ would not, however, take 
upon myself to prescribe for a mala- 
dy which seemed so serious, I had 
the sick person transported to Paris, 
and I went to a celebrated physician 
recommended to me by Madame de 
Li When I arrived at the doc- 
tor’s house I found above twenty 
people waiting for him in the saloon: 
1 was introduced as soon as it came 
tomy turn. Dr. Norville was a man of 
about fifty years of age, but who be- 
haves asif he was only thirty, or ra- 
ther twenty-five. What first strikes 
one is the high opinion he seems to 
entertain of himself, and for his own 
interest. He was dressed in a morn- 
ing gown of the most dazzling white- 
ness, and seated in a great. chair of 
cedar, ornamented with gilt bronze 
representing the attributes of Her- 
mes; his book-case was of satin- 
wood, and was filled with all the 
treasures of knowledge ; only I ob- 
served that the binding of the books 
was so fresh and brilliant that there 
was every reason.to think they were 
but seldom opened : but at the same 
time I might imagine that so intelli- 
gent a man had nothing more to learn 
from books; nor had I any reason 
to doubt it on examining the two pi- 
lasters on the chimney-piece, which 
were incrusted with above a score: 
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of medals of gold and silver, which 
the doctor had obtained from every 
college in Europe. 

Afier M. Norville had made me 
sit down, he politely informed him- 
se'f of the subject of my visit, and 
without waiting for my answer, he 
asked me after the health of Madame 
‘¢ What a woman!’’ con- 
tinned he ; ** why is it that our art’ 
has not power to stop the course 
of time?’ Then he spoke of her 
beautiful chatean in the forest ofl n 
Senart ; of a fete that he had the di: | 
recting of there last year ; then with 
the most easy transition inthe world, | 
he entertained me with the account | 
of some electiéns in which he had} 

een named as a candidate ; of the) 
first concert of Madame Catalani, | 
where he had taken a box; of the | 
allies, of the failure of M: .aaine | 

Saqui, the Boulevard du Gand, and | 
the re- -appearance of Talma. He: 
then recollected that it was his day: 
to go to the Theatre Francais, and! 
rang to tell tite servant that he should | 
dine with the Countess de Senne 
court. “* Oh! you did not tell me,’ 

resumed he, ** to what I owe the | 
honour of seeing you; but I have} 
not particularly applied to the seme- 
tatica, and I think f know already } 
your ‘malady. You have—you are: 
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a sovereign, who had furnished the 
coalition with 127 men, to Alexander 
patronizing Aristotle. 

At every interruption M. de Nor- 
ville begged me to excuse him ; once 
when I felt a little vexed at his im- 
pertinence, | thought | would amuse 
myself with his folly. His valet de 
chambre came and whispered some- 
thing in his ear, and at the same mo- 
ment a young woman, whose large 
straw bonnet concealed her counte- 

nance, was introduced into the doc- 
tor’s closet. He rose, and took her 
I was about to retire— 
‘¢ Stay,” said he to me, ‘I will at- 
tend to youin a moment: I have only 
a word or two to say-to this lady.’’ 
And he conducted her into a window 
recess ; and that | might not appear 
to listen, [ began to turn over the 
leaves of a book. 

The little lady, whose countenance 
was very agreeable, tho’ rather pale, 
was reflected bya glane she was not 
aware of, and which was placed just 
opposite tome. She did not think 
that | saw her blush and cast down 
her eyes as she spoke to the doctor, 
who seemed to listen to her with 
attention and delight. After a quag- 
ter of an hour’s whis spertng, the la- 
dy took her leave, ‘+ See now what 
it is,’ said the doctor, when he came 


about fourscore, that is a disordeMin again after having handed. her 


against which I know of no remedy | 
and we must leave nature to her- 
self.’ ‘*f am come to consult you 
about another person I brought over 
with me from America.’ A printer 
was now announced ; he brought the 
proof sheets of an Essay upon Pal- 
prtations, that the doctor had read tn 
the first class of the Institute ; he 
sent it away again to have the errors 
corrected by a young pupil, who had 
gained his knowledge at the Hospital 
of St. Louis, and whom he charged 
to have a particular regard to the 
printing of his essay. 

His secretarythen came in to show 
him a rough copy of a dedication to 
one of his works, to a German 
prince. The doctor added to it a 


- - 








down. T here is a husband ab- 
sent—a little mistake has happened ; 
it is embarrassing, but physicians are 
obliging ; and two or three months 
too soon, Wwe say, is an usual 
thing. Well, but you was saying’’—. 

© That I have a housekeeper whois 
a mulatto .’ ‘A housekeeper! 
how old is she?” O, fifty, at least.”’ 
‘* Ah! that makes a difference.” ‘1 
think she is attacked with a defluxion 
on the lungs.’’ Here a M. Rougeard 
was announced; and I saw enter, or 
rather roll into the room, a man 
about four feet high, and who ap- 
peared to be double in circumfer- 
ence. ‘* Well, my dear fellow, how 
are you?” ‘* Always in pain.” 
‘¢ You labour too much.” ‘* What 





few sentences, in which he compared igvould you have, doctor; my part- 











&4 


“fers are fools, my clerks are a par- 
cel of brutes, and | am obliged to 
find sense for all these people.” 
‘When do you go into the coun- 
iry 2” * { wait for the adjudication 
of general provisions.” “* A few more 
millions to be gained.”? ‘ Pshaw! 
ritiions ; 1 want health, and in order 
to procure it 1 must take you with 
ime te La Grimaudiere, where I 
mean to pass the rest of the summer. 
We will hunt, you shall ride on 
horseback and i in my calash.”’ 
* But | have so much practice.” 
** shall leave my affairs here, and 
you may very well leave your sick ; 
they will not die.” “ Acrecd; I 
want a month’s retirement to finish 
my grand work on the muscular sys- 
fem; we will see about it.” ** In 


the mean time, what regimen do vou | 
s Continue Ti- | 


e for me ?” 
voli, avd bark infused in wine.”’ 
“ You will dine witht me to-morrow ; 
we shall be amused; I give the 
artists a dinner: | must co must 
meet the war minister.”’ ‘“ Adien, 
Rougeard ; exercise, my dear fel- 


rescrib 


tow, exercise ; but above all things, 
Jet me beg you to break off your 


visits in the Rue de Clici hy, | entreat 
of you, 1 have my Neusbass for re- 
questing it.’ “* Adiey, 
member to-morrow.” 
‘¢ Yon don’t know that fat man, 
said M. Norville, after he was gone 
out; “he is more than worth his 
weight in gold, though he has been 
a bankrupt four times. But let us 
proceed to your business : your Ame- 
rican woman has a defluxion on the 
Jungs, you say?” A note was now 
put into his hand. “I must be off; 
§ am waited for at the Hotel de Sen- 
necour ; the duke 3s arrived amongst 
the sick from the army.” He then 
rang for his valet de chambre, and | 
begged I would permit him to dress ; 
and ail the time he was at his toilet 
he spoke to me of the influence of 
the atmosphere, of neryous irrita- 
tions, and the over fullness of the 
lymphatic vessels, and the necessity 
of using antifebrifuges : desired them 
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‘is, ike many others, 





doctor, re- |} 
his own immediate eye. 
oy 








te bring him his American gree 


[Vot. ¥, 


coat, his diamond lily, and his’ fos 
reign orders ; ordered for the sick 
person cooling draughts, and ap 
emulsion mixed up with barley-wa- 
ter: routed up his hair in front be: 
fore the glass, promised to be in 
town again the next day, without in- 
quiring the sick woman’s address, 
and jumped inte his carriage, after 
making me a thousand apologies. 

J] was in a rage, and the name of 
puppy, loudly articulated, struck my 
ear froma man who went out with 
me. ‘* That is the best appellation 
for that coxcomical doctor,”’ said he, 
‘| went to call him to my wife, who 
infatuated with 
him, while we have only at next 
door M. Moncel, a truly skilful man, 
ef whom she will not hear me speak, 
because he attends all tie poor four 
quarter gratis.” i had no tume to. 
lose, | reques sted the address of this 
doctor; and | went to the end of a 
narrow street in the Fauxbourg St. 
Germain, into a hittte cottage situated 
in a garden, the singular appearance 


‘of which prepossessed me in favour 


of its inhabitant. I was introduced 
into a back parlour, where M. Mon: 
cel was employed in an anatomical 
demonstration with two or three pu- 
pils whom he made to work undef 
1 told him, 
in a few words, the subject of my 
visit, and I begged him to give me 
his advice in writing, if he was not 
at leisure then to accompany me. 
«1 will follow you immediately,” 
said he ; *‘ written remedies are but 
idle trash, 1 must see my patients te 
know how to prescribe, and I can 
best give advice as I stand by a sick 
bed.”? As he spoke he took up his 
hat and cane ; pointed out to his pu- 
pils what they were to do in his ab- 
sence, desired them to meet him at 
six the wéxt morning at the Hotel 
Diew, and ascended my carriage in 
order to accompany me. 

I perceive, with rggret, that I have 
given too much of my pages to criti- 
cism, and that I have but little room 
left for praise. A few words, how- 
ever, are sufficient to inform my 
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readers, that Dr. Moncel visited my 
oor Ottaly, that he bestowed on her 
the most assiduous attention, and that 
ina very few days her health was 
perfectly restored.—La Belle Assei- || 


blee. 
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EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

There has been no periodical 
work conducted with more ability in 
Great Britain, than the Edinburgh 
Review, and certainly none which, 
from its origin, has maintained an 
a free, manly; 
and for enlarg- 


equal reputation for 
and spirited inguiry, 
ing and extending the boundaries of 
science and learning. It, however, 
has enemies and rivals, who are bit- 
ter and pertinacious in their hostili- 
ty. The following Poem, 
lar in its nature, so pointed in its at- 
tack, and so malevelent in its object, 
is. extracted from. Blackwood’s. Ldin- 
burgh Magazine, and will be consi- 
dered as a literary curiosity. 
wards Mr. Jeffrey, the people of 
this country, without feeling under 


ry. 
i O- 


any particular obligation for.fayoura- 
ble representations, have no decide: 


ertainly 


they 


hostility ; hate him 
less than they do Mr. Gilford of the 
Quarterly Review, Mr. 
Jeffrey has an apt manner of ** damn- 


” . There- 


although 


ing us with faint praise 
fore, as we owe no forbearance to- 
wards him, we give the sentiments 
of his own countrymen :— 


THE 


MAD BANKER or AMSTERDAM ; 
.OR, THE FATE OF THE BRAUNS> 
A Poem, in twenty-faur Cantos. 
BY WILLIAM WASTLE OF THAT ILK, ESQUIRE. 
CANTO Y. 
.. 
Brvue-sTocKING misses rail-against your bard, 


Beeause he on the Stagyrite impinges, 
By skipping you about from soft to hard, 


| 
| 
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‘Pm nota tore Like Byron, nor 
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But really 
On one who makes so little of his wit. 


| But 


| Upon another—dashing on a lard 


Of unintelligible tints and tnges, 
n hues discordant groups dis bees the steeping, 


‘Iu Dilettauti-phrase, neglecting heeping. 


if. 


| Such grumbling ones forget that ancient rale, 


Never to quiz the teeth of a gift-lorse. 


If Mir. Willinm Wastle were the fool, 


A pompeus quarto down your jaws to foree, 


(It might be right his vanity to school, 


Sobation then would be a thing of course. 
*tis too much your brows to knit, 


Hil. 
Please to observe, proud demon of eritiqne, 
That any other man his verse would spin 
Dewn latge resplendent pages smooth and 


sle ek, 
Winding and wandering, stately, stiff, and 
thin +4 


| But as for me, w hen rhyming is my freak, 


f pack my dows? rel liberally ii ly 
I cut my page into apair af stripes, 
And cram cach colunin close with pica types. 


IV. 
Even Mr. Frere (whots the true tverx: 
At whonisoever mo at Olib Tle. 20 lnughed \ 
ts fond of cash. He talks of sporting chaises 
Upon the produce of bis W "histleeralt 
Pi a eareless cdog—as Blackweed’s 
phrase is, 
“A very thoughtless ereature—saft—sali-— 
saft.” 
A cup of coffee; and a eon! sevar, 
Ave all [want —ilang profit, aud hang Parr. 


v 
[am notlike yenr bards in towns that write, 
Marked with the iadelible darau’d Cockney 
spot ; 
To whom brick walls reflect God’s glorious 
light, 
Whose laurels dwindle in‘a wwint low- “pot. 


liave quite 
So grand a barbiean as Vy ‘alte r Seott, 

But at the least among the trees L dwell, 

High ia the wood hangs Wastle’s citadel, 


VI. 
My tall thin mansion, with a erazy tower 
At the cast gabel, perched on 
steep, 
Looks from its old fantastic aaken bower, 
Through antiquated windows small and 
deep, 
Around the horizon ; open is the sweep, 
Looks o’er yon spacious plain—-no smoke 
clouds lower 
The woods, the w uters, and the ripe fields, lie, 
All round beneath an unpolluted sky. 


Vil 








“Never perplexing him how one thing hinges 


| Not skies have we of that unmingled blue, 
re fn whose rieh light Italian valleys beam, 
| Gut skies far dearer to a Scottish yew 
Where thin fleet clouds for ever rick and 
sircam, 
While here and ther e, their wavering man- 
tle through 
Smal! spots of azure tremulously gleam, 
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Gray windy skies o’ercanopying well 


‘Khe dark pine wood, the linn, the loch, the | 


tell. 


Vill. 

Who would transport to such a seene as this 
The calculation, and the craft-of men— 
Mar tovely Nature’s freedom, beauty, bliss, 

With the mean blottings of an hireling pen ? 
My careless strains unlaboured I dismiss 
Fresh from the quill, I know not how, why, 
when. 
Tf you dislike them, don’t be ina fume: ~ 
Skip over me; I don’t take up much reom, 


IX. 
To speak the truth, I neither wish nor pray 

For fame poetic. Once upon a time 
Perchance so high might young ambition 

stray ; 

My reason’s mendéd now, if not my rhyme. 
I’ve made a calm dispassionate survey 
’ Of all my skull, upon thy rules, 

heim! 
Examined every bump and hollow well— 
And learned some things Il’d rather know 
than tell. 


Spurz- 


x- 
T Jook on rhyming, in a ease like mine, 
Just as aharmless quiet Kind of sport, 
Like shattlecock, or tron-madame, or nine- 
Pins, or like any thing of the same sort, 
When one no better method can design 
(And [must own that methed’s not my 
forte) 
To kill the enemy till dinner-time, 
I find it answers vastly well—to rhyme. 


XI. 
I seribbte all my things on backs of letters, 
* A courier-cover, or r snuff-env elope, 
Qr so—the merest tiniest shreds and tatters— 
With a full sheet my courage could not 
cope. 
Indeed I only imitate my betters 
Tn this respect—see Johnson’s life of Pepe— 
That poet wrote both Hiad and Odyssey 
Ou small fragmenta aptiora podici. 


XII. 

But Basta—prosing Egoist !|—Craniology 

By few, I fear, is studied as by me, 
Which sad neglect is the most pat apology 

For many an absurdity we see— 
For instance, Coleridge writing on psycology, 
- A man with such a jumbled pate as he, 
Whose reading, fancy, talking, are surprising, 
But who clean wants the swell of scruiiniz- 

ing. 


XU. 
Or Jeffrey, with his front so fall of witticisms, 

Unconscious quite of that organization, 
Scribbliag what fawning fools misnomer eri- 

ticisms, 

Against the spirits of majestic station. 

He should have stuck to side-bar quirks and 
petty schisms, 

For deuce a pile has he of veneration. 
Heavens! what a guif impassable doth sever 
Wits from the wise—the ‘great man/ from the 

clever! 
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XIV. 
It is small wonder, after all, that some 
Run down the science whenee such secrets 
peep ; 
teviews perforee must call the thing a hum, 
Because Reviewers fain their fame would 
keep, 
And Lecturers fear their mouths might be 
held dumb, 
Should Reading Pudlic’s eyes learn peers 
ing deep 
Into the erazy bumps and hollows dull 
Of each pretending Predicator’s skuil. 


XV. 

And in The Suppleme nt "tis very plain 

That Gall and Spurzheim both are satirized 
Because “tis feared that should their mode 

obtain, 

The glovious Supplement might be capsized. 
A Craniosophie public would disdain 

That work—it would be utterly despised, 
To spite of ail its prosing, » and fuss. 
Below the mountain foiks wouid spy the Mus. 


XVI. 
Its want of unity, and therefore use, 
Would ruin it : its honxical hodge pedging ; 
Duli quacks, smart queeks, cramped quacks, 
and quacks diffuse, 
Tween the same boards their lucubrationg 
lodging ; : 
Skulls of ail sizes splutterine to prod ice 
Their best or worst at . Napier’s dodging; 
Following, as cods and cray-fish do the kra- 
ken, 


Our all-attractive evlogist of Bacon. 


alin 
ie 


XVIL. 
To use a move familiar sort of figure, 
The Supplement, resembieth a punch jug. 
Whereof the master seattereth lymph with 
vigour, 
But stingily his bottle doth unplag. 
he drink is harmless drink—it is punch meas 
gre, 
And will tay nobody upon the rug 
Eveu though the long-shanked wooden Spoon 
takes care 
To hand it out with a most killing air. 


XVIII. 
Bright for a time, aad broad on Albion’ s 
soil, 
The charlatan beholds his gourd arise 
In glory ; clumsy necks are strained the while, 
And fixed in earnest gaze ave vulgar eyes, 
And vulgar lips are lackered with the smile’ 
Of adoration blank, and brute surprise, 
And into whatsoever rout you go, 
The talk is of sweet Mister so and so. 


XIX. 
A wondrous wit! a genius and a gem ! 
So clever, yet so good! (thus bas-bleus 
speak) 
Dear gentle things! [have no feud at them, 
To see their innocent stare and simper 
meek | 
Is excellent—forbear sarcastic Hem 
Or Grin malicious, the thin veil to break 
Of their delusion. Hint ii not in Gath 


What a poor skull the Darling Genius hath, 
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Let matters take*the course to which they’re 
$ teriding, nae 
Let temporary folly, (though disgusting — 
To sober eyes) work ont its own amending ! 
Let Dalness’ own thick paws detect the 
fustian, Dae 
Whose transient scheen she gazed on; slow 
extending ; x 
Her obtuse eyes, let what she put her trust in 
As genuine bullion, maugre all its gloss, 
Be by herself discovered to be dross, 


XXI. 

Let the Quack live for ever! Mount and 
ride; ’ 

With thy bright cheeks in conscious exul- 


tation’! 
Let window-gazing damselsgreet thy pride 
With»gorgeous garlands—tulip, rose, car- 
nation, 
And let no palefaced walker by thy side 
One Monrtture whisper. High ovation 
Re thine—till evening gray in chillness come— 
Then all thy gauds shail droop—then close the 
HUM. 


XXII. 

Such triumph all have seen—and most, alas! 
Have lent their voice to swell its lo Paean, 
And spread its. glittering path ; but let that 

pass. 

A mist shut out the glorious Empyrean 
Clean from men’s view, and the beclouded 

mass. 

A painted pigmy’s strut obscurely seeing, 
Knelt down in worship to they knew.not what. 
So blear Ephemerids, when some sharp shrill 

bat . 


XXIil, 
Spreads o’er their flimsy forms his wings ob- 
scene 
O’ershadewing, think it is Jove’s bird, and 
shivering 
And twittering from amidst their sedgy screen, 
Pipe puny homage to the airy sovereign 
Unheard—he faraway in pride serene, 
Is o’er some bleak majestic mountain hover- 
ing, 
Or sailing o’er some hoary forest slowly, 
Or lone green vale of ‘* PaSforal Melancholy.” 


. * XXIV. 
The Bat—(why not.my simile pursue ?) 


Accepts the homage though he wants the 


crown ; 
His filthy corpus swells, and in’ his hue 
There mingles with the dark original brown 
Triumph’s vermilion tint. A thick black dew 
Drops on his worshippers as he comes 
down ; , 
And blustering vermin and.adorers blind 
AVith mutual flatteries load the indignant 
wind. ‘4 | 


XXxv.* 
Alas for Jeffrey !—if my fancy dreams, ~ 
Let not that dream’s delusion pass away— 
For still ’midst al) his peverty it seems 
_ As if-a spark of some ethereal ray, 
Some fragment of the true Promethean beams, 
Had been commingled with his infant elay ; 
Vor. I. 13 
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As if for better things he had been boyn, 
Than transient flatteries and eternal scorn. 


; XXVi. 

Alas for Jeffrey '—for he might have clombe 
-'To some high niche in glory’s marble fane ; 
But he, vain man! preferred a lowlier home, 

An easier triumph and a paltrier reign ; 
Therefore his name is blotted from the Tomb 
Of Fame’s enduring record, and his gain 





Hath in his life been given him, aad the wreath 


|| That his youth won scarce waits the wintery 


breath 


XVI. 

Of the Destroyer, to shed all its bloom 

And dissipate its fragrance in the air, 
Whereof shall nought remain to deck his 

tomb | 

Or please his Manes. - No memorial fair 
Of earthly greatness, but one saddening gloom 

Of funeral desolation shall be there. 
And they hereafter on his grave that tread, 
Shall class the Sleeper with the Vulgar Dead. 


XXVIT. 
Or if,, perchance, Remembrance faintly then 
‘Start up, thou fallen.one! at the name of 
thee 7 | 
Alas! how far from ‘Scotland’s mighty men 
In such remembrance shall thy station be. 
Remembered dimly for a carping pen, 
Its labours all forgotten utterly, 
Where be iby quips and cranks, great Critic, 
now? ‘i 
Alas, poor Aristarchus ! what art thou ? 


XXIX. 
Peace to thy soul, Reviler! Thine shall be 
The bitter cup to contemplate afar 
The splendour of great names, whose maz 


esty 
Thou living didst insult, how bright they are. 
So from the surgé of hell’s ensulphured sea 
Some Demon eyes the glorious Morning, 
Star, 
Whose calm eternal beams are loth to shine 
On the torn surface of, that curséd brine. 


xXxXX. 
And if some future Dante e’er should go 
To search the depths of Hades once again, 
Haply the stranger may desire to know 
The origin of all thy tossing pain— 
(For visible, I ween, shall be thy wo) 
oe humbled shade will not dis» 
ain 
To answer him in its forlorn eclipse ; 
—— as these shall leave thy quivering 
ips. , 


XXXT. 

My name was Jeffrey—but alas, my name 
No longer lingers in the fields of Earth. 
I pine because I strove to wound with shame 
Immoftal spirits in base envious mirth ; 

Yea, and because it was my wicked aim 
To paley the great‘land which gave me 
irth, ae: 
With traitorous prophecies her foes befriend- 
ing 








j 


And words and wit to vulgar frenzies 
lending. ~* 
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XXXIL | 
Yea, and because my tongue. did not uphold 
The Christian Fuith to that fair land most 
deur, 
But with malicious jests, ovitworn and old, 
Against that holy, reverend fuith did sneer; 
POURING ON ALL THINGS GREAT DERISION 
CORD ; 
Therefore, O mortal, are these pangs 
severe, 
And I, of all that crowd this dreary coast, 
The poorest, and the most unpitied ghost. 


XXXUL 
But why, O why, depiet the degradation 
Which ‘shall this blighted soul hereafter 
wait ? 
Frowns not enough of dark anticipation 
To still thy seerlike whispers ia the fate 
Which now, even now, he bears? Say, what 
creation 
Of raelancholy phantasy can mate 
The actual misery of a gifted sprite, 
Whom follies, fears, and feeblcness unite 


XXXIV. 
With these, the veriest outeasts of his land— 
W hom shallow insolence and plebeian spleen 
Have linked to their low car with many a 
band— 
Lord of the ignorant—idol of the mean! 
Round whose degraded throne, such satraps 
stand, 
As once himself with horror there had seen ; 
Who drags (Ye Gods!) to fill the place of 


Horner, 

Yon sulky skulking Scotsman from his cor- 
her ? 

XXXV.. 

Ave me! with what proud sweep thy pernan 

flew, 
When first unfurled in its bright days of 

old ! 


Aye me ! how soiled is now that banner blue ! 
How beat, how dim, that frontal-piece of 
gold ! 
Of all thy early champions good, -how few 
Now group around thee! weakness mani- 
fold 
Sits on thy wavering crest; Contempt, and 
Scorn, 
And dark Despair, on flapping pisions borne, 


' XXXVI. 
Hover high o’er thee, and expeet their prey, 

Ye obscene fowls, how certain is your feast, 
Above his head in heavy cireles play, 

By slow degrees approaching and inereased 
To his faint eye—then, like the lightning’s 

ra 

Which flashes in forked ire from the red 

| east, : 
Pounce on your banquet—lo! yon guardian star 
Gleams pale already on his waning war. 


XXXVIL. 
Of this no more. But. shall my closing strain 
Thns harshly leave the listening ear aghast ? 
Forbidit heaven! Ah! no—a mournful train. 
‘Fhe shadows of the miseries of the past 
Wake softer meditations in my brain; 
A ye—and my tenderness will out at last. 
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Slow o’er the chords Lsweep my weary fingers, 
Where yet one low nielodions echo lingers, - 


XXXVIIL. 
Nor ye to me the parting ear refuse, 
Which now I pray for. Let me weave one 
line , 
In adoration of a hoker muse, 
The softest, sweetest, saddest of the nine~ 
Mely‘omene—she who her seat does choose 
By. the hoarse murmurs of the heaving 
brine, 
The dark-robed Muse of solitary sighs, 
The inspiratrix—Queen of Elegies. 


XX XIX. 
Hear, Sovereign Lady ! Let the foamy sur 
That bows and breaks himself before thy 
feet, 
Be as a running base to the slow dirge 
That from afar thy pensive ear shall meet, 
Marking sonorously, by lash and scourge, 
The sighs that bursts from Wastle’s lone 
retreat ; 
The tearful musie of his heart and pen— 
His£ Prufundis o'er the grave of Beu! 


XL. 
The cordial nod of Ben’s most guileless head 
Namore shall draw the weary wanderer in; 
Cold is the heart which warmth and weleome 
shed 
From ‘the rich breadth of that unrivalled 
grin, 
Alas! alas! and is old Double dead ? 
Alas! and wo is me for Benjamin! 
Rise, Rose-street, rise, with all thy weeping 
daughters, 
And swell the Euthanasia of thy Waters! 


XLI. 
Thrice hath the arrow sped. | First WaTERs 
fell : 
Our gentle whispering Fortune died the 
next; 


The third was one than whom no heavier swell 
Thy groaning pavement, Street of Princes, 
vext. 
O! he did quaff, not wisely, but too. well; 
Let Alban’s heroes, dinnerless, perplext, 
Fit requiem souné*forthe enormous bullech, 


And drop the kindred tear above. MAccoL- 
LOcH !* 


* The closing stanzas of this Canto. will im- 
mediately recall to the recollection of ihe rea: 
ders a fine passage in Young’s Nicht Thoughts, 
and another at the end of the first. book of 
Beattie’s Minstrel. The three persons here 
commemorated, Ben Waters, Matthew For- 
tune, and James Macculinch, masters of three 
eminent honses. of entertainment in the city 
of Edinburgh, and endeared to the poet, each 





and all of them, by many delightful reeollec- 
tions, have been successively carried off in the 
| course of the last few mouths. The last of 
‘them, above all, under cireumstances of a 





nature peculiarly affecting, to which some alr 


| lusion has beep made im the fifth line of Stan: 
| Za XLL 4 | 
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XLIV. 
And now, on looking back through Canto V., 
I must confess I feel exceeding queerish ; 
{ don’t well understand this Canto’s drift-— 
No more do you. TPve been a little bearish 
Hic-illic, I suspect; but one don’t sift 
Such trifling dogg’rel strains with eye seve- 
rish. 
Meantime, farewell; let’s be good friends at 
parting ; 
I’ve an appoiutment at this hour with Martyn.* 


XLII. 
tf he be kind, perhaps on meeting next 
| may describe some jewels of™bss store. 
Indeed (sub rosa_) Lhave almosg fixed 
To lead you on a Ditettanti tour, 
Throughout the whole extent of Canto VI, 
Nobody with us—that would be a bore ; 
We'll jast take private peeps of the best 
works 
At Gosport, Gordon’s, Crawferd’s, and John 
Clerk’s, 


XLIV. 
And then Pll show you o’er my own collection. 
And when we’ve gone the round of all these 
places, 
We'll sup at Young’s, if you have no objec- 
_tion, | 
Where some men speeches make, and some 
make taces, 
We for our parts will make a cool inspection 
Of Dilettanti graces and grimaces, 
Aud hear long stories about all the its 
‘That grace the under-shop were Davy sits, 


* The celebrated picture-dealer, now in, 


Edinburgh. 


SS 


CABINET OF TASTE, 
OR MONTHLY COMPENDIUM OF FOREIGN 
COSTUMBs 
By a Parisian Gorrespondent. 
COSTUMF OF PARIS. © ; 

Fashion, in, Petis, as if to indemni- 
fy her fair iphabitants for the dark 
gloom of sport days and misty morn- 
ings, hae been busy in inventing 
every gay and. elegant appendage to 
the {oflette, and every belle is attired 
in 0.lively and versatile a manner, 
that they appear as if just,issuing 
from the palaces of the fabled Genii 
of the Arabian ‘l'ales, to enliven with 
their brilliant appearance this terra- 
queous globe. 

The least ray of a wintry sun 
sheds a glitter over the polished 
steel brandenbourgs, or frogs, that 
fasten down the pelisses in front; and 
‘these pelisses are generally made of 
#ome light and lively colour : indeed,. 
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Cabinet of Tuste. 24 


notwithstanding the rainy. season, 
and the dirt it causes in the streets 
of Paris, nothing is deemed’ more 
elegant, when a spencer is worn, 
than a gown of white cambric : thesé 
spencers are of velvet ; of difierent 
colours, according to the taste of tie 
wearer ; and the top of the sleeve 
is elegantly ornamented with an 
epaulette wing, consisting of six 
rows, and whieh are made to stand 
up. | 

The. hats,are chiefly of velvet, of 
shag silk ; they are trimmed at the 
edge by blond, laid on strait, and 
placed under the edge of the hat : 
sometimes it is a scarf, or half a gar- 
land of velvet flowers, which orna- 
ments the crowns of these hats, or a 
wreath of partridge’s feathers: bea- 
ver hats, the number of which in- 
crease daily, have no other trimming 
than a band of ribband, fastened on 
one side with a clasp, or buckle, of 
polished steel.. On.shag sill hats we 
generally see plumes ‘of red and 
white feathers, green and white, and 
celestial blue. Some ladies who af- 
fect a plainness of dress, have their 
hats only ornamented with ‘one bow 
of rrbband, with the points note ved 
very sharp: The ‘hats are allof a 
very moderate size, and the brims 
chiefly extended ; but bonnets. stil! 
continue very large, and are placed 
backwards. For the public walks, 
hats of. white satin, with a plume of 
marabout feathers‘of a cetestial blue, 
are much infavour. The shape of 
the hats is not ‘round, but projects 
very much in front. - Rose-coloured 
hats.are lined with white shag: and 
spangled velvet hats, ornamented 
with piumes of feathers, are much 
in requisition. A few hats have 
made their appearance turned up on 
each side, like riding hats; these 
hats are invariably ornamented with 
feathers, and the crowns and edges 
are trimmed with flutings of satin, or 
ribbands cut in coxcombs. Broad 
striped ribbands form also a very fa- 
vourite trimming for hats ;- with this 
the hat is “also frequently bound #¢ 
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100 Anecdotes of Ilustrious Females. 


For home costdme, no dresses are 
reckoned more elegant than those 
made of merino crape: the most 
fashionable colours in this material 
are, vine-leaf green, Carmelite 
brown, lilac, grey, and slate-colour, 
with Neptune blue. White merino 
crapes are also worn in evening 
dresses ; these are finished by a rich 
border of embroidery in different 
colours. 

Evening dresses, are, however, 
made chiefly of crape, ornamented 
with silver fringe, with body and 
short sleeves of white satin. Ball 
dresses consist of white satin slips, 
with three flounces of lace, sur- 
mounted by a rouleau of crape, or 
of a large rouleau, round the border, 
of crape and satin ; next to which is 
a wreath of flowers, and over the 
flowers a broad lace, elegantly fes- 
tooned : some winter ball dresses are 
made of spangled velvet, with trim- 
mings of tulle. 

Flowers, made of feathers, form a 
beautiful head-dress for young la- 
dies : they are of various colours. 





but those of black or white, accord- 
ing to the different colour of the 
hair, are reckoned most elegant. The 
black represent full-blown roses, the 
white, tulips; the foliage is always of 
the same colour as the flower. Tur- 
bans of Chinese crape, surmounted 
by a Bird of Paradise plume, is also 
a favourite head-dress for evening 
parties: as are dress hats of)satin, 
with a band, the ends of which are 
ernamented with pearls. India mus- 


jin, crape, and Cachemire, are the 


most prevalent materials for. tur- 


bans ; some, however, are partly of 


white crape, and partly of rose- 
coloured satin, intermingled with 
pearls. Togues of black velvet also 
are worn, crowned with heron’s fea- 
thers, or a bird of Paradise. 

The hair of the French ladies. is 
now dressed so as to form a pyramid, 
consisting of several stories, if I may 
so express myself, of plaits or braids ; 
these are, in full dress, intermingled 
with pearls, and the lower one-en- 
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The favourite orn?¢ments in jewel. 
lery are of coral, and the*most pre- 
valent colours vine-leaf greem, Car- 
melite, Neptune blue, and slate co- 
lour.—La Belle Assemblee. 


ANECDOTES OF ILLUSTRIOUS 
FEMALES. 


BLANCHE OF CASTILE. 


This virtuous and accomplished 
daughter of Alphonso IX. was mar- 
ried to Louis VIII. surnamed the 
Lion, and was the mother, of nine 
children, of whom she was. often 
heard to repeat, that she had rather 
see them in their graves than that 
they should be guilty of a criminal 
action. She» was: appointed regent 
at the time when Louis LX. went on 
a crusade to Jerusalem, and governed 
during his absence with prudence 
and firmness. During her regency 
the following interesting anecdote is 
recorded. ‘The canons of the me- 
tropolitan church at Paris had ex- 
acted, with the most rigorous cruel- 
ty, their tithes and other imposts 
irom the different inhabitants of those 
villages over which they presided in 
their ecclesiastical functions. They 
then coMined them, when unable to 
pay, in the prisons belonging to the 
chapter, and reduced their wives 


and children to9 the extremes of 
hardship and misery, When Blanche 


was informed of this eryel proceed- 
ing, she severely reproached the ca- 
nons for their conduct, asd ordered 
‘them to restore the peasants to freé- 
dom. They refused, and the jn so 
insolent a manner that the qreen 
was truly disgusted at their beh. 
viour. She immediately ordered her 
guards to attend her, and repaired to 
tthe gates-of the prisons where the 
unfortunate men were confined. She 
again repeated her commands, and 
threatened the canons if they did 
not obey them to break open herself 
the prison doors, and set the cap- 
tives free. They again refused; 
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struck against the doors of the pri- 
sons: on this signal the guards forced 
them open, and dragged forth the 
prisoners from their dungeons. They 
immediately threw themselves at the 
feet of their benefactress, in pre- 
sence of the canons, who were burst- 
ing with rage to see their authority 
thus compromised. Blanche, how- 
ever, restored the anfortunate to 
their weeping families, and enjoyed 
the extatic pleasure of hearing their 
blessings follow her wherever she 
went. She,moreover, paid all their 
debts, and fixed the sum that ever 
after the canons should merely have 
a right to demand. 


JULIA D’ANGENNES. 

When this celebrated beauty was 
in the zenith of her fame and youth, 
the renowned Gustavus, king of Swe- 
den, was making war in Germany 
with the most brilliant success. Julia 
was accustomed, in the most ener- 
setic manner, to express her warm 
admiration of this hero ; and she had 
his portrait placed constantly before 
her on her toilette, declaring she 
would have no lover but Gustavus. 
The Duke de Montausier was, how- 
ever, her most ardent and professed 
admirer. And this constant attach- 
ment on the part of the duke gave 
rise to that famous poetic a 
which he sent to the lovely Julia 

was sent to her as a new-year’s sift, 
and the description of it cannot “fail 
of being interesting to every reader 
of taste and refinement. ‘The most 
beautiful flowers were painted in mi- 
niature by an eminent artist, on 
pieces of vellum, all of equal size. 
Under every flower a sufficient space 
was left for a madrigal on the subject 
of such flower. ‘The duke was aided 
in this by all the wits of the time. 
Under every flower a madrigal was 
then written by a finished master in 
the art of penmanship. These poeti- 

cal effusions, with their beautiful 
paintings, were then magnificently 
bound together. ‘This gift, when 
Julia awaked on new-year’s day, she 





found lying on her toilette. Amongst 


Anecdotes of Illustrious Females. | idt 


the most elegant madrigals was the 
following on the Violet: 


*¢ Modeste en ma coleur, modeste en mon 
sejour, 

‘“-Franche d’ambition, je me cache sous 
Pherbe ; 

*¢ Mais, si sur votre front je puis me voir un 
our, 

** La plus humble des fleurs, sera la plus su- 
perbe.” 


This has been very elegantly 
translated and versified in the follow- 
ing manner by Mr. D’Israeli : 
“« Modest my colour, modest is my place, 
‘* Pleas’d in the grass my lowly form to hide ; 
* But ’mid your tresses might I wind with 
“* The “humblest flower would feel the loftiest 
pride.” 
We are assured by an. eminent 
modern writer; that. the poetic gar- 
land. of Julia d’Angennes is still In 
existence ; and that this literary cu- 
riosity appeared at the sale of the 
library of the Duke de Ja Valliere. 
lt was sold for the exorbitant sum 
of 14,510 livres: it is embellished 
by a frontispiece, representing a 
garland composed of twenty-nine dif- 
ferent flowers, and on the following 
page is painted a beautiful Cupid. 
Since the French revolution, the 
garland found its way into this. coun- 
try, and was some time in the care 
of a bookseller, who offered it to sale 
at the price of five hundred pounds! 
No curious collector has, however, 
been tempted to bid for it. 


ELIZABETH, DUTCHIESS OF ALBEMARLE. 


This lady was of a very differeni 
character to Anne Clarges, the 
Dutchess of Albemarle, and wife to 
general Monck. Elizabeth was ge- 
nerally distinguished by the epithet 
of The Mad Dutchess of Albemarle. 
She was the daughter of lord Ogle, 
and married Christopher, son and 


| heir to George, Duke of Albemarle, 


when he was only sixteen years of 
agé. In the year 1670, Christopher 
succeeded his father in title and es- 
tate. The wayward and fretful tem- 
per of his dutchess made him often 
prefer the bottle to such a compa- 
nion; the consequences of hard 








drinking brought on a premature 
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@eath, and the dutchess took for a se- 
cond husband Ralph, Lord Montague. 
As the estate she possessed from her 
ancestors was immense, she resolved, 
after the death of the duke of Albe- 
marie, te give her hard to nobody 
but a sovereign prince. Lord Mon- 
tague. therefore courted her, and 
married her, as emperor of China. 
This story was brought on the stage, 
m the comedy of The Double Gal- 
lant; or, Sick Lady’s Cure. 'The 
dutchess, who lived for some time at 
Montague-House, and died at Clerk- 
enwell, was, as may be well sup- 
posed, disordered in her head ; for 
io her death she was always served 
onthe knee asasovereign. As the 
duke, her second husband, confined 
her, he was compelled by her rela- 
tions to produce her in open court, 
to ascertain that she was alive. She 
was allowed three thousand pounds a 
year for the maintenance of her rank, 
and living +o a very advanced age, 
her savings were divided among her 
own relations. Lord Ross, who in 
his writings imitated the style of Ro- 
chester, made the foHowing verses on 
her marriage with Lord, afterwards 
Duke of Montague : 
‘* Insniting rival, never boast 
«* ‘Thy conquest lately won; 


«* Ne wonder that her heart was bst— 
“¢ [fer senses first were gone. 


«* From one that’s under bedlam’s laws 
«© What glory ean be had ? 

** For love of thee was not the cause ; 
“* It proves that she was mad.” 


MRS. KATHARINE CLARKE. 


Truly illustrious by her own ex- 
emplary conduct, as well as by be- 
ing the beloved wife of Mr. Samvel 
Clarke, the famous biographer and 
martyrolegist.. Her husband con- 
stantly extoHed: her both before and 


after her death, with beirg a pattern | 


of piety, meekness, chastity, mdus- 
try, and obedience. We know not 
how modern wives would like tocopy 
such an example, but the good gen- 
¢tleman informs. us, that she never 
rose from the table without making 
him a courtesy, nor drank to him with- 


I Modern Narcissus. 





sut:dewing ; that his word was a law 
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to her, and that she often denied her: 
self to gratify him. All writers, hows 
ever, of that period, declare that he 
was as good a husband as she was a 
wife. 

When her last moments drew near 
she was perfectly sensible of her aps 
proaching dissolution, and very com- 
posedly, with her own fingers, closed 
down her eye-lids.~-La Belle Assem- 
blee. 


A MODERN NARCISSUS. 


¢<¢ Coxcombs are of all ranks and kind ; 

They’re not to age or sex confin’d : 

To different merits each pretends: 

This in Jove, vanity transcends ; 

That, smitten with his face and shape, 

By dress distinguishes the ape.” : 

Gar. 

«D-me, Sir, my boots don’t 
shine! I must and will have a French 
valet: these English footmen are 
good for nothing!’ was the noisy 
ejaculation which put an end to an 
agreeable tete-a-tete between me and 
an old acquaintance the other morn- 
ing, on Whom [ had ventured to call ; 
and the important fiat proceeded 
‘from his eldest hope, who, after thus 
venting his displeasure against the 
old servant of my friend, stalked 
along the room, and with an elegant 
negligence, flung his limbs to their 
full extent upon a sofa ; then taking 
up his eye-glass, minutely examin- 
ed the stranger from top to toe.— 
** An old acquaintance of mine,”* said 
his father; and he was proceeding 
to announce my name in form, but 
he was interrupted by another stare, 
and the exclamation of ‘* Old enough, 
by G—!”—* Where have you véen 
this morning, Dick ?”—** ’Pon ho- 
nour, can’t say exactly—cursed mud- 
dy though; dirted my boots half 
way up; féw coat too tight in the 
steeves, don’t set full enough o1 the 
shoulders’: waist too long by a full 
finch ; didn’t get above three stares 
6f admiration all the way up Bond- 
‘street ; and though I had on my new 
cap, not a single girl made a dead 
stop.” ‘‘ Did you inquire at Brown ® 
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concerning the business I recom- 
mended to your consideration the 
other morning ?”’ ‘* Bis-ness! hate 
bis-ness ; Brown an old prig ; won’t 
he clerk, don’t like clerkships ; no 
display in a counting-house : nothing 
lik the bazaar, make all the girls 
«tare; think me quite the thing 
there, though Trotter did bid por- 
ter turn me out, only because I 
quizzed the girls ; got in again, tho’ 
heard Miss Smith, who was buying 
some rouge, whisper, ‘‘ he’s quite 
the dandy !” Miss Smith a good 
iudge of men, though not quite the 
thing herself: bonnet too small, 
sown not full trimmed ; may pass 
thouga. Are new boots come ?” 
The father sighed, and looked as 
if he would say, ‘* don’t blame me 
—Wwhatever you may think, ’tis too 
late now.”? 1 wondered for a mo- 
ment what could have transiormed 
a rude boy, such as I recollected my 
friend’s son was when he first left. 
a country boarding-school, into. a 
thing deserving neither the name of 
man nor woman, being a compound 
of all the ridiculous in both. But 
upon my friend’s wile and daughters 
entering, the mystery was explain- 
ed. ‘¢ How are you ‘his morning, 
my love ?” said the fond mother, as 
she gazed with anxious tende: ness 
on the sprawling youth, who scarce- 
ly deigned to turn his head, and an- 
swer her inquiries ; ‘* were your 
Jast collars stiff enough? I declare 
if they were not "—_<«¢ | de- 
clare!” cried the father, ‘‘ among 
you, my daughters, and that booby 
boy, 1 am almost driven to distrac- 
tion ; sleeves. stays, ceilars, whis- 
kers, wads, and puflings, are all I 
hear of from morning till night, and 
almost from night till morning ! Fool 
that 1 was ever to suffer you and 
those tawdry girls to set about po- 
lishing th. boy, as youcall it. You 
have polished him with a vengeance; 
there is not a single trait of the ori- 








ginal remaining; and by bett@ring 


%’ . . . e ; 
fis figure and improving his address, 


you have made iim a nothing—a 








mere DRESs,”’ 





Narcissus. 308. 


This passionate exclamation of my 
friend produced no-eflect on his sen, 
except it was that which .now induced 
him to rise from his recumbent atti- 
tude, and planting himself before 
the glass to survey his person from 
top to toe, turning to the right and 
left, alternately admiring his shoul- 
ders, waist, and then. smiling with 
complacency at the tout ensemble ; 
now tightening his coat and fulling 
out his pantaloons, he stalked back 
to his sofa, and seated himself with 
all the exultation of a Roman victor. 
Addressing his eldest sister, he ex- 
claimed, ** Bell, your gown is not 
quite full enough; the sleeves are 
not trimmed by the last plate of .4e- 
kerman’s Magazine; you can’t go 
to-night that fright, Vll take Cis.” 
‘* Pray make yourself quite the dan- 
dy, my dear,” turning te the young- 
er girl, ‘* mind you are ready by ten, 
never go. to the play sooner, time 
enough for the farce-— tragedy quite 
abore. Pray put on your Gros de 
Naples spencer—-can’t you contrive 


‘to dress like a driving Countess?— 
| face like enough; dress every thing ; 
/quite charming to be thought at the 
play with the Countess—like to 
‘drive myself, only afraid of falling 


off. Went to Fives’ Court yester- 


| day-—fine sport—would take lessons, 
only gloves so damn’d ugly, and 
blows so cursed hard, chance to get 


a black eye, then not fit to be seen 
in Bond-street or Park for a week 
after. Don’t forget the play, Cis.” 

From’ this elegant tirade, it was 
evident that the father’s anger had 
rebounded like an ill-directed arrow 
from the impregnable self-conceit of 
his son, to his own hurt. Upon the 


| mother, however, the remonstrance 


produced consequences very differ- 
ent—she darted on her spouse the 
most indignant glances, and, contem- 
plating her daughters with conscious 
exultation, turned towards me, seem- 
ing to examine what effect their 
‘charms produced ; but my whole at- 
tention was absorbed by-the heir of 
a man who had realized a large for- 
lune in trade, and married a womar, 
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who, having been a lady’s maid, 
conceived. herself quite the accom- 
plished lady ; while my friend, se- 
cretly conscious of his own want of 
a genteel polish, had quietly resign- 
ed all the domestic and family ma- 
nagement into the hands of his wife, 
who, whether able or not to com- 
municate one real accomplishment, 
was certainly very capable of copy- 
ing all the follies and preposterous 
finery of her superiors ; and she and 
her family formed no bad caricature 
‘of the beau monde. 

My. friend now broke silence: 
“* Something must be done; | suf- 
fered you to persuade me to relin- 
quish my plan of placing Dick early 
in a counting-house, and sent him 
to college that he nught pursue some 
learned profession, and so he does ; 
he is«a professed fashionable ; but 
ean he live by his fashion ? He shall 
inherit no cash of mine till be knows 
hew to acquire more, and use it 
properly.” ‘ You are a professed 
,’ retorted the wife, ‘ have I 
not made your son the most accom- 
plished ‘gentleman of the day? Is he 
not on the point of marrying one of 
the richest heiresses in the town? 
But some people have no more 
brains than taste.””> Then she catch- 
ed a hand of each girl, and hurried 
with them out of the room, not for- 
getting to bestow on me a look of 
ineffable contempt, as | suppose, for 
not taking up the cudgels in her de- 
fence. 

“Pray, Sir, when is your mar- 
riage with Miss to take place ? 
I shall be glad to be left free from 
fashion, folly, and frivolity, and will 
give you a good round sum to begin 
life with : afterwards you and your 
heiress must make the best shift you 
can.” ‘* Don’t know, Sir ; don’t 
think she admires me enough; won’t 
have her if she don’t.” “ Admire 
you!! Isit not enough if you admire 








her?” “ Don’t admire her, though | 


must be admired. What do I dress; 
dance, ride, lounge, stare, and game 
for? Few women, very few, good 
enough for me, Sir; mamma says, 
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the Wickham ceuld not refuse. if J 


put the question in form, and I:think 
she is right, half a mind to try ; must 
be off though; just laid. fifty: to ten 
that waists will be an.inch shorter 
next month. . Ned says that not pos. 


sible ; must deposit stakes, and then 


send for tailor, have coats altered, 
set the example, sure ’twill take.” 
‘« ‘Take yourself off,” cried my friend, 
‘¢ marry, go to business, or 171] pur- 
chase a cadetship, and send you to 
India directly ; you may make a na- 
bob, but | am sure you can never 
make a tradesman. or a real gentle. 
man, you are a complete monkey.” 
With the most provoking. non: cha- 
lance this. modern Narcissus rose 
from his seat; ‘‘ Good bye, dad, 
good bye, dad, soon be back, you’! 
be better humoured then, only don’ 
name trade, any thing but trade; 
any thing but bills, discount, and 
dockets—I hate the very sounds. 
Don’t fear India, cut-a shine there, 
make the Asiatics stare, bon ton in- 
sures praise ail the world ever.” — 
Thus rattled this thoughtless wor- 
shipper of self, regardless of the agi- 
tation apparent in every feature of 
his ' father—indeed his whole soul 
appeared so completely absorbed in 
the fancied charms of his own dress 
and figure, that to him there seem- 
ed no objects of any importance in 
nature, excepting those who admir- 
ed and applauded him, and his vani- 
ty included inthis number every one 
who bestowed on him even the pass- 
ing glance of pity or contempt.— 
When his egotistic harangue was 
closed, he moved towards the door, 
and not forgetting the most fashiona- 
ble bow, dashed down stairs, leaving 
us men of business and common life 
in no very enviable state of feeling. 
I could scarcely repress a laugh “at 
the self-idolized booby ; but pity for 


a father held in check every pro- 
pensity to mirth; for in his .eye 
shame regret, and indignation, al- 
ternately displayed themselves.— 
Commiserating from my soul the 
father of such an animal, I-exclaim- 
ed, “ Your son, Sir, will grow wiser 
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es he grows older, or perhaps the 
Goddess Fushion he so fervently 
worships, may one day bring some- 
thing like good sense and reason in- 
to vogue, and then you may rest as- 
sured your son will follow the lead ; 


he will never endure to be out of | 


the mode.”’ ‘* Oh, po,’’ retorted he, 
‘ before common sense or common 
decency of appearance are ever 





again likely to be tolerated in the 
heau monde, my son will be gray- 
headed, and linmy grave. Besides, 
you mistake, it is not fashion, but 
himself, which is the god of my son’s 
idolatry. Curse on those systems of 
education which made praise the 
sole motive of action. My son fol- 
lows fashion, it is true, but only in 
gratification of the vanity and con- 
ceit. of his heart, and to avoid that 
censure which he has been taught to 
avoid, as worse than crime or igno- 
rance. Should he marry, his wife 
will be discarded in a month; no 
woman can ever sufliciently worship 
a being who seems to believe the 
whole world should admire him, and 
whose every efiort is directed to 
procure this homage. He would 
expect his wife to hand him to the 
coach, to open him the door, to 
reach him a chair; in fact, the dandy- 
ism of the day has completely revers- | 
ed the gallantry of the. former age, 
and a modern beau expects all the 
attention, admiration, asd homage 
his grandfather would have bestow- 
ed on the most fashionable belie of 
his day. Ob woramen, women! fools 
that ye are, do ye not see in the mo- 
dern effeminacy of character in our 
youth, the total. subversion of that 
respect and tenderness which has 
hitherto. been. considered so justly 
your due? Now milk-sop boys, and 
men. tortured by mimicking your 
weakness and your whims into béings 
of a race before unknown in this 
dand of athletic warriors, shall claim 
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urged by feeling strongly roused, as 
reason is then deaf, | took leave of 
my friend, hoping that some chance 
might restore his son to the form 
given him by nature, and bestow on 
society a member, not a blot. 

How shall we account for the me~ 
tamorphoses our young men have 
undergone since the days of chival- 
ry! Wo, then, to the fair who 
should need the defence of a mo- 
dern sprig of fashion, pinioned, laged, 
and padded! He is more fit to repre- 
sent in some museum, the mighty 
magic of fashion, there to be gazed 
at by our grand-children, rather than 
suited to face an enemy, though he 
were no more formidable than a 
-phantom. Indeed, the disparity is 
so great between an ancient knight, 
clad in steel and armed’ with his 
spear, and a modern fashionable, 
decked in his mimic petticoat, his 
stuffed sleeves, and his tight-laced 
waist, that if by any strange fatality 
one of the former could be sudden- 


ily brought into contact. with a mo- 
ldern son of bone and buckram, the 


latter would prgbably expire on the 
spot with mere terror and affright, 
- THE DUMB VISITOR, 


London Sporting Magazine. 
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ACTORS AND THEIR SAINTS, 
From a Flemish Journal. 


; Jean Jaques Rousseau, ihat great 
eneiny to theatrical amusements, con- 
fesses that players may be very good 
sort of people, but that their profes- 
sion, to which they are all eres y 
devoted, inspire them with such loity 
notions of honour, that nothing is so 
uncommon as to see a player commit 
anact of meanness, = = 

Why then should we degrade men 
who are incapable of degrading them- 
iselves?. The misfortune .of. actors 








and receive from you that homage, 
you alone should share. Thus, like 
the foolish countryman, you nourish 
the viper that willsting you to death.”’ 
Concluding it vain to combat opinions 
Yor. J, 1 





js, that they are compelled to assoct- 
ate with women who are, for the most 
part, courtesaas by profession ;* but 


* Happily this is not the case in this. country, 
\ 
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there are some married actresses ' 
whose conduct might serve as an ex- 
ample to many fine ladies who would | 
blush to be found in their company. | 
Even the Opera has its virtues. It 
is a monument of exemplary piety. 
and extraordinary charity ; and may, 
some day or other, be deemed wor- 
thy of the honours of canonization. 
It is a curious fact, that of all pro- 
fessions, actors, in Catholic countries, 
can boast of the greatest number of 
Saints. Attorneys and Barristers | 
took a vast deal of pains to find St. 
Yves, who was an honest man, though | 
a lawyer, according to the service of. 
his day : 
Advocatus et non latro, 
O ses miranda populo! 








The medical tribe have only St. 
Como and St. Damian, The notaries | 
have been obliged to search for a' 
patron in another profession than 
their own; and St. Crispin, who! 
protects shoemakers, was a Koman 
Knight. 

But theatrical performers have 
four Saints, three male aad one fe-| 
male, namely, St. Genis, S t. Anda- | 
leon, St. Porphyro, and St. Pelagia. 

St. Pelagia flourished during the, 
fifth century ; she exercised her pro-| 
fession at Antioch. One day, when | 
she chanced to meet St. Julian the’ 
martyr, she forgot to pay her obedi- | 
ence to him. This neglect strangely 





scandalized some bishops who hap- | 


ened to beat Antioch ; but Nonnus, | 
of Helipolus, who knew Pelagia, 
calmed their anger by assuring them 
that the actress would soon become. 
a great Saint. | 

“Some days after, Pelagia went to. 
attend divine worship Nonnus | 
preached the sermon; and she was_ 
so edified by what she heard, that. 
she wrote a letter of congratulation | 
to the preacher, at the same time! 
expressing ber wish to become a’ 
Christian, Nonnus baptized her 
without hesitation. From that mo- | 
ment, Pelagia ‘renounced Satan and | 
all his works ; she sold her. proper-_ 
ty (for she was more economical 
than actresses usually are) and dis-| 


jcited loud laughter ; 
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tributed it among the poor. She 
then quitted Antioch, disguised jp 
male attire, and assuming the name 
of Pelagus, retired to Jerusalem, to 
the Mount of Olives, where she led 
a strictly pious life. 

The report of her good actions 
soon spread In every direction: 
nothing was spoken of but the hermit 
Pelagus. ‘This having come to the 
ears “ar Nonnus, he despatched a 
messenger to her by his deacon, Ja- 
cobus, whe went on a pilgritdage to 
Jerusalem. Jacobus visited Pelagia 
in her cell, but she did not discover 
herself to him: her sex was not as- 
certained until after her death. 

The history of St. Genis is gene- 
rally known. He lived during the 
age of the Emperor Dioclesian. If 
we may credit Surius, that Emperor 
took a pleasure in having the myste- 
ries of the Christians represented on 
the stage, for the sake of turning 
them into ridicule. One evening 
whilst Genis was representing the 
ceremonies of the baptism, an inward 
light suddenly came across him, and 
he positively declared bis determina- 
tion to be baptized. This was at 
first supposed to be merely a pre- 
tence to give greater effect to his 
part. Allthe usual ceremonies were 
performed; he was dressed in a 
white gown ; and that nothing might 
be wanting, he was led before a sta- 
tue of Venus, and ordered to wor- 
ship it. But Genis loudly protested 
that he was a Christian, and that he 
would neither worship prostitutes 
nor wooden idols. This at first ex- 
the Emperor 
thought it was merely a jest. But 
when Genis spoke of it seriously, the 
Lictor was brought forward, and he 
was flogeed oa the stage. This chas- 
tisement proving ineffectual, Diocle- 
sian sent him before the Prefect ; 
he was put to the torture ; but nei- 
ther promises nor threats, nor ter- 
ments, could overcome his firmness, 
and he was beheaded on the 25th of 
August, 303, 

Porphyro and Ardaleon obtained 
the honours of martyrdom in a simi 
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lar way. The former was a native 
of Alexandria, and was converted on 
the stage; the other was born at 
like Genis he counter- 
feited the mysteries of the Christian 
religion, to amuse Julian the Apos- 
tate; but he was suddenly convert- 
ed, and for that offence was be- 
headed. 

Can it be doubted but that thése 
iilustrious martyrs take an interest 
in the welfare of their successors, 
and that they occasionally look down 
from heaven On our tmpenitent ac- 
tresses? ‘They, of all persons in the 
world, must stand particularly in 
need of the influence of grace ; for 
it has been remarked, from time im- 
memorin!, that their hearts are sel- 
dom hiaeneied with a sense of their 
¢ituation, until old age banishes the 
loves and the graces. 

In Spain, where religion is merely 
stupid and dang:rous superstition, 
actors are bigotted and dissolute. An 
actress seldom goes abroad withouta 
rosary in her hand; and in those 
comedies where itis necessary. to 
chain up the devil, it is done witha 
rosary... Plays are performed in 
Spain forthe benefit of the Virgin 
and Saints, and balls are given. for 
the deliverance of souls from pur- 
gatory. 

On an occasion of the above kind, 
a play-bill was exhibited, couched in 
the following terms :——-To the Em- 
press of Heaven, Mother of the Eter- 
nal Word, the Leading Star of all 
Spain. The Vintendatnine: faithful 
Sen‘inel and Bulwark of all Spania rds, 
the most Holy Mary.. “For her benefit, 
and for the increase of her worship, 
the comedians of Sevilie will, perform 

avery pleasant comedy, entitled Ex 
LEGATARIO. 

A performer, of the Theatre Roy- 
al of Madrid, left orders, im his will, 
that a vast number of masses should 
be performed for the repose of his 
soul. The will declared that all that 
was more than sufficient to deliver, 
him from purgatory, should revert to. 
his. comrades. The actors of the! 














second theatre laid claim to this | 
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eventual succession; but the king’s 
company would not yield a_ single 
mass. A law-suit was the result: 
The actresses took up arms, and 
went about to solicit the ,judges. 
Those of the Grand Theatre were 
more numerous and handsomer than 
their opponents ; they gained all the 
votes, doubtless because they stood 
much in need of indulgence, as the 
advocate of the adverse party justly 
observed. 

During the 16th and 17th centu: 
ries, Europe was inundated with 
Spanish comedies and _ tragedies. 
Lopez de Vega alone produced eigh- 
teen hundred, and Calderon nearly 
seven hundred ; Augustino Moreto, 
a favorite author, who wrote only 
thirty-six plays, is accused of sterili- 
ty by the Spanish critics. . The taste 
for theatrical amusements bears a 
relative proportion, and in no other 
country are there so many actors of 

rather mountebanks. In England 
there is nothing humiliating in the 
profession of a player: actors, who 
possess talent, and conduct them- 
selves with propriety, are received 
into the best company. M. Salgues, 
in his work entitled Des Erreurs et 
des Preyuges repandus dans la. Societe, 
gives an account of the writings of 
Prynn, who, during the reign of 
Charles [. wrote violently against 
theatrical amusements. He asserted 
that plays were the works of Satan ; 
that ‘Terence and Sophocles were 
among the damned; that Brutus as- 
sassinated Cesar because the latter 
wrete a tragédy ; and, -finaHy, that 
all who frequented theatres renounc- 
ed their faith and their baptism. The 
English soon grew tired of these de- 
clamations, and Prynn was cited be- 
fore the Star Chamber. There he 
was condemned to see his book burnt 
by the common hangman, and to have 
his eafs cut off. ‘This was executed 
ad majorem comadie gloriam, 

‘¢ If we consider, says the severe 
Duclos, the object of our theatrical 
amusements, and the talent which 
the individual must possess who dis- 
tinguishes himself in the profession, 
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the condition.of an actor will obtain, 
from every liberal mind, the respect 
which is que to it.” 3 
M. J - observes, that there is no 
class of society-in which manners are 
more relaxed; but at the same time 
none tn which the ties of relationship 
are stronger or thore respected. 
‘¢ There is, however, adds the above 
author, in the conduct of actresses, 
» weak side, which! can neither ex- 
cuse nor defend ; not even by inquir- 
ing whether the. irregularities with 
which they are for the most part re- 
proached, are not with a little addi- 
tion of scandal, the same which oc- 
cur in the highest classes of society.”’ 
If we temper justice with indul- 
gence, and consider the temptations 
of every kind to which actresses are 
exposed, the prejudice which is en- 
tertained against them, and, above all, 
the dangers of their situation, and 
the opportunities it affords for mis- 
conduct, it must be acknowledged, 
that if prudence be a virtue in soci- 
ety, it isa miracle on the stage. 
Actors are sometimes jealous, 
vali and impertinent. With them 
self-love silences personal inierest ; 
but these are traits common to every 
class. As to actresses, they are, it 
issaid, the most coquettish of wo- 
mankind, not to say any thing worse 
of them. | | 
respect to the actresses of Paris and 


Brussels, Vienna, &c. but, be it well | 


understood, (and we hereby put our 
declaration solemnly on_record,) 
that the actresses of Ghent* are en- 
tirely exempt from this accusation ; 
for we consider them allas very 
models of prudence and chastity !! 


———— 


MADAME KRUDENER. 


Tue continental newspaper wri- 
ters, a wise and sagacious set of peo- 
ple, seem to have attacked some de- 
gree of political importance to the 
character assumed by Madame Kru- 


* Shall we add; and of Londow and Ameri- 
oc ? rome ED), § 


This may be true with’ 
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| dener, as a teacher of mystical theo- 
logy. And the lady herself, ifwe are 
to judge’ by the tone of her followers; 
is not unwilling to afford an indirect 
testimony in favour of this supposi- 
tion, at least so far as regards the , 
obedience with tvhich kings . and 
princes are said to have listened to 
her exhortations. 

How far the conduct of state affairs 
might or might not be benefited by 
entrusting them to the management 
of old women, or whether symptoms 
of sach management may or may not 
have been occasionally discoverable 
in modern history, it is not for us td 
presume to inquire; yet we think 
that posterity will entertain reason- 
fable doubis whether, Mademe Kru- 
idener had really any great sharevin 
negotiating. ‘the lily alhance,” 
that celebrated treaty which bas ter- 
rified so many of our coiemporaries 
ii the belief that a ucew kind - of 
:**Cesarean Popery” is about to be 
instituted 1h the world. 

This claim, however, is made on 
‘her behalf in a kind ef demi-cfitcial 
article, inserted in the Quotidienne, 
and which occ«sioned the suppres- 
‘sion of the number in which it ap- 
;peared. The writer, who-is evi- 
dently high in the confidence of Ma- 
‘dame, asserts that (suns penser) she 
‘suggested the idea of the compact in 
‘question to the allied sovereigns.— 
Many great events have been brought 
about by negotiators and statesmen, 
without their thinking any thing at all 
of the consequences which would en-. 
sue from the parts which they were 
acting, and Madame Krudener’s eulo- 
|gist therefore feels that his qualify- 








{ ing parenthesis does not in the least 
ji detract from her substantial merits. 
|| He informs us, that she effected her 


|intent, ‘snot indeed by flattery, but 
by the energétic discourses which 
she addressed to the moharchs.’’— 
She was unwearied in her endeavours 
“to prove that the successes and 
victories of Bonaparte were the pun- 
ishments with which Heaven thought 
fit to visit the old dynasties of Eu- 
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volving themselves in warfare, mere- 
ly to gratify their own idituthion and 
love of power.’ Besides which, as 
the writer says, ** the religious ‘end 
ynoral influence of Madame Krudener 
has wrought wonders in the mind of 
a certain great personage. 
monarch, who in so ni ny’ respects 
resembles both our Henri Quatre and | 
our Louis le Grand, was feitered by 
a Gabrielle, a la Valliere; but Ma- 
danfé Krudener, by the ‘ onction’ of) 
her disccurses, succeeded in extin- 
guishing the fires which raged in the 
bosoms of the royal fever as Well as 
of his mistress,” and, what is still 
more extraordinary, ‘‘ she has been 
able to cause the most pure and vir- 
tuous friendship to succeed te this 
sinful passion. After this moral mi- 
racle,it would not have been difficult 
for Madame Krudener to have reign- 
ed triumphant in a certain powerful 
court, but she prefers proceeding on 
her pilgrimage through Switzerland 
and Swabia, defying the storms and 
dangers of the mountains, occupied 
enly in teaching the doctrines of the 
Gospel to the crowds who follow her, 

but without entertaining any inten- | 
tion of becoming the foundress of a} 
new sect.” 

We shall not trouble our readers 
by attempting to explain the innuen- 
docs and illusions contained in the 
foregoing extract, but it must be re- 
marked, “that in delineating the clia-} 

racter af Madame Krudener, ber 
anonymous friend would have ena- 
bled us to appreciate it more justly, 
if he had added thet there was a time || 
when this powerful advocate of the | 
cause of yirtue was full as willing as 
the charming Gabrielle herself to 
make a most grateful return to the 
love, not indeed of a sovereign, be- 
cause no sovereign presented him-| 
self, but of any mortal man possesting 
decent prétentions to the favour of) 
such a lady as the French are willing 
to designate by the soothing para- 
phrasis ef ‘** une ame sensible. 
The words may be easily translated 
with the help of Chambaud’s Diction- 
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oor grandmothers) were used to call 
ladies of this genus by quite another 
name in plain English, and a very 
ugly name it was. We do not use 
such words now—because we have 
become almostas refined in our phra- 
seology a8 the French. 

Barbara Juliana, Baroness of Kru- 
dener, was born at Riga, in the year 
1766, but she passed her youth at 
Paris, and at Strasburgh, where it is 
said that her talents excited universal 
admiration.. ‘The author of a bio- 
graphical sketch, from whence we 
‘collect our facts, praises her for 





‘‘early piety and devétion,” and he 
' notices her steatly resistance to the 
then prevailing infidelity of the 
French nation. He rests this asser- 
‘tion mainly upon an anecdote related 
by Madame Krudener “ to one of 
my acquaintances.’’—The sum of the 
story so told by Madaine Krudener 
is, that in consequence of an invita- 
tion to a ball—she once omitted to 
perform her usual devotions, a neg- 
lect for which she felt so much res 
morse, that her health suffered great- 
‘ly from the poignancy of her feel- 
‘ings. At the age of sixteen, Barbara 
‘Juliana became the wife of Baron 
'von Krudener, whom she accompa- 
nied to Saint Petersburgh, and after- 
wards to Venice, the baron having 
‘received the hondurable appoint- 
‘tment of ambassador to the republic 
‘fromthe court of Kussia. We have 
just heard of the sensitive feelings 
of the Baroness, yet pious as she Was, 
‘her ‘* vivacity” (we translate the 
‘words of her biographer’) was unable 
to withstand the temptations of the 
| gay circles either of the northern or 
of the southern Sybaris, and, as the 
' biographer says, ** she was betrayed 
|into innumerable indiscre ations, which 
cast a shade over her youth; ridis- 
cretions of which she now always 
speaks with a warning voice of res 
| pentance.”’ TF asily yielding to those 
‘nen who understood how to win her 
affections by theis talents 4nd accome 
plishtnents, the tranquillity of her 
domestic life wes disturbed in a 








ary. But our grandfathers (let alone 
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length these unfortunate occurrences 
occasioned a lasting separation be- 
tween the baroness and her hus- 
band.”’ 

After this event she returned to 
Paris, where various adventures 
befel her ; she appeared in the cha- 
racter ofa wit, a beauty, and became 
the “‘ centre of attraction of a nume- 
rous circle of men of talent.”  Ber- 
nard de St Pierre was a very inti- 
mate friend of Madame Krudener ; 
‘* but Garat; the opera-singer, though 
wild and violent, possessed her 
heart.” 

It was during this brilliant resi- 
dence at Paris, that Madame Krude- 
ner produced a singular novel, enti- 
tled, ** Valeria.’”?> Madame ts the 
heroine of her own romance. 
Young; lovely, and ethereal, she fas- 
cinates a protegee of the Count her 
husband, and Gustavus de Linar at 
length pines away and dies in hope- 
Jess passion, which he never ven- 
tures to declare. The catastrophe 
is fictitious, for happily there is not! 
the slightest reason to suppose, that 
any of her numerous admirers ever 
found ii necessary to die in that way ; 
but her feelings, and especially those 
which she entertained towards the 
worthy dull husband to whom she 
was linked, are strongly expressed: 

About the. year 181 5, Madame 
Krudener, whose “ early piety”? now 
regained its early ascendancy, en- 
tered upon her new vocation at Bale, 
where she gained. many proselytes, 
yet she was suspected of being a po- 
litical emissary, and the magistracy 
expelled her from the canton. 
nextbecame the scene of her labours. 
She preached and she prayed; one 
Monsieur Empeytas, a young Gene- 
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van minister, offictated as the minis- 
ter of her canventicle, and some of 
her dogmas were more clearly || 
enounced. It was declared, that. 
she could not fully approve of any of | 
the existing sects of Christianity, but} 
that her doctrines would be such as 
to be unobjectionable to all. 


- through Bale, but fearing the police, | 


} 


In the | 
summer of 1816 she passed again | 


| 
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she established herself just beyond 
the frontier, in the territory of the 
Grand-Duchy of Baden. ‘Lhe crops 
bad failed, and the poor were suffer. 
ing greatly from dearth. Madame. 
Krudéner distributed large sums to 
the necessitous, and the lower class- 
es flocked to listen to her rhapso- 
dies, in which the rich were censur- 
ed with more zeal than charity ; her 
conduct did not escape the vigilance 
of the police of his Highness*the 
Grand Duke, and Madame was dri- 
ven from the Grand-Duchy of Baden, 
This treatment elicited an indig- 
nant epistle from Madame Krudener, 
addressed by her to her son-in-law, 
Baron Berkbeim, the minister of the 
interior at Carisruhe, and in which 
she modestly enumerates the gifts 
which qualify ber for the mission 
which, as she says, she believes is 
intrusted to her. ; 
‘* It was necessary,” exclaims 
Madame Krudener, ‘‘ that a woman 
who had beén brought up amidst 
every luxury and pleasure, should 
come to tell the poor that she Is hap- 
py when she sits upon a wooden 
stool, for the purpose of administer- 
ing comfort to them. It was neces- 
sary that a woman should come, hu- 
miltated by hersins and indiscretions, 
who can acknowledge that she has 
been the slave and fool of the vani- 
ties of the world ; a woman not de- 
luded by false knowledge, but whe 
can shame the wisest, by showing 
them how she has penetratea inte 
the deepest mysteries, by sighing and 
weeping at the foot of the cross. It 
was necessary that a woman should 
come, a woman of a’strong heart; 
who has tasted of all the enjoyments 
of the world, in order to be able to 
declare, even unto kings, that ail is 
vanity, and to overturn the ulusions 
and idols ef the saloons of splen- 
dour—whilst she blushes when she 
recollects, that she once attempted 
to distinguish herself therein, by 
| displaying her portion of wit and her 
oor talents ! !”’ 
Banished from Baden, she pro 
ceeded to the interior of Switzer 
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jand, and in June, 1817, she arrived 
at Lucerne ; her Caldari: as usual, 
sounded her praises in the newspa- 
pers. T'hey compared her to John 
the Baptist in the desert, ‘‘ She gives 
meat and drink to the soul, the heart, 
and the belly, (sve speiset und trankt 
die Giester dieerzen und die magen ;) 
she is a refuge for every sinner.— 
Dwelling in a wooden cottage, sur- 
rounded by a few unostentatious 
companions, and clothed in a plain 
blue gown, she is accessible to every 
one. She speaks with fervour and 
lofty dignity, exhorting her hearers 
to the practice of all Christian vir- 
tues, and she showcrs down bene- 
dictions upon benedictions.” _Un- 
fortunately the council of the Can- 
ton could not be made to believe in 
her sanctity, and the police-officers 
politely accompanied her to Schail- 
hausen, intimating, that her mission 
in Switzerland had ended. In the 
autumn she made a fruitless endea- 
vour to re-enter the federal territo- 
ry, but her old persecutors, the po- 
lice-ofhicers, again repulsed her.— 
After ashort residence at Freiburg, 
(Breisgau) she was passed on by the | 
police to Leipsic, through Baden and 
Wirtemberg, and the other inter- 
vening German States. Madame 
complained of indisposition at Letp- 
sic, and she was allowed to continue 
there during a month, at the end of 
which a new escort conducted her 
to the Prussian dominions, where 
she arrived, accompanied by one 
only of her original coadjutors and 
followers—a M. Kollner, by birth a 
Brunswicker. 

We will not wrong poor Johanna 
Southcote, by comparing her to Ma- 
dame Krudener, still less can Madame 
be classed with the rapt extatic vir- 


gins of the Catholic church, with a/ 


St. Bridget or a St. Catherine,.a St. 
Theresa or a Maria d’Agonda. ‘This 
silly creature is not an honest igno- 
rant enthusiast. Attempting to con- 
ceal her selfish passions beneath the 

mask of religion, vanity alone im- 
pels her, and she feeds the poor in 
her * plgin blue gown,” solely to 
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attract a throng, because she can 
now no longer interest the company 
in a ball-room, by showing her shapes 
in a blue shawl, whilst Milor Merry 
plays the fiddle.—Ldinburgh Maga, 


zine. 
ae ae 
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On the rage for imitating foreign 
manners. 


Why, is not this a lamentable thing, grand- 
sire, that we should be thus afflicted with these 
strange flies, these fashion-mongers, these 
pardon-mes, who stand so much on the new 
forms, that they cannot sit at ease on the old 
bench ? Otheir d0ns, their dons / 

Romeo and Juliet. 


What can an Englishman gain by 
being mistaken for a foreigner ? 
What can he propose to himself, 
at home, by showing off foreign con- 
ceit, foreign affectation, and foreign 
srimace ? Why he expects, there- 
by, to gain the reputation of a tra- 
velled, highly informed man; whilst 
the fair sex equally prides itself on 
the preference and pre-eminence 
which must arise from their advanta- 
ges of education and of travelling. 
| These advantages, however, are to 
be obtained without the gesticula- 
tions of mountebanks, the making 
our conversation an olla of ali kinds 
of languages and quotations, and as- 
suming a foreign accent, a foreign 
air, or rather, I should say, foreign 
airs. 

A deep-read pedant, whose mind 
is filled with classic and scientific 
dore, is scouted in polished circles 
for constant quotations of Greek and 
Latin. You may imagine it ts be- 
cause he is not understood by the 

majority of the ‘company. Not at 
ail: it is presumable that the weil 
educated majority does understand 
him ; but itis because he is not under- 
stood by all. The ladies, for in- 
stance, and the less classical few of 
the gentlemen, do not understand 
him. For the very same reason is 
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guages equally offensive. Some of 
the circle may not understand you. 
One nobleman speaks French, but 
not Spanish ; another understands 
Spanish, but not German; a lady 
speaks French and Italian, but nei- 
ther understands Spanish, Portu- 
guese, nor German ; whilst the lan- 
guage which the impertinent cox- 
comb wishes to show off in is pre- 
cisely the one not intelligible ; and, 
not unfrequently, itis selected for 
that very purpose, the speaker being 
very shallow in_ his acquirements 
even in his favourite tongue. 

When foreign languages are spo- 
ken, or scraps of them interpolated 
in English conversation, with the 
view of facilitating our intercourse 
with a foreigner, the object is amia- 
ble and praiseworthy ; but when 
such conduct is adopted merely for 
the purpose of assuming something 
above the circle in which you then 
move, or with the view of showing 
the company how much you know, 
itis truly unworthy of a gentleman, 
and it appears contemptible ta a 
scholar and a man of taste, whether 
he understand the affected pratiler or 
pot. To communicate our ideas, it 
is necessary to be understood ; but 
to display these strange and silly airs, 
ihe very reverse is desirable: and 
the non-intelligent has the best of 
the bargain, by. losing some flimsy 
quotation, or some trite foreign trash 
in the way of quaint saying or com- 
mon-place remark. At the close of 
the continental war, nothing could 
be more ludicrous than our military 
foplings masqueraded into the dress, 
the language, and the deportment of 
foreigners : and, what was worse, 
they played these foreign parts with 
very second-rate abilities,-very 
dull and imperfectly indeed,—for- 
getting and omitting the very best 
part of the c' haracters, and disfigur- 
ing and mutilating the other half ; 
just as a barn performer ora strolling 
player of the lowest class murders 
Shakspeare or Otway, misrepresents 
our more modern dramatists, miscals 








half the creation, forgets the real 


in London. {van 4 
meaning of his author, and where 
memory deserts him, puts im trash of 
his own to Hil up the hiatus. 

‘Thus had we, in our beardless ang 
other military Kaxquwisites, returned 
fromabroad, Spaniards without grayi- 
ty anid religion, Italians without har- 
mony, finesse and genius, Germans 
without taciturnity and. sound judg. 
ment, and French puppies without 
playfulness and volatility. In the 
same manner, one borrowed nothing 
of ihe German but his pipe and his 
want of polish: another copied from 
the Spantard nothing but bis musta- 
chio and his cigar ; a third took from 
the Portuguese or the Italian nothing 
but his snuff. box, bis contortions, and 
his obtrusiveness. 

What an importation for Gzeat 
Britain! to be spit out, snuffed out, 
smoked out, and put out of counte- 
nance from morn till night, and to 
hear grunts, nasals, gutturals and 
lisps, out of time and place, in 
French and in German, or the more 
effeminate lispings, .sighings, and 

smoothings of the Italian and Span- 
ish languages ! 

Here we had an insipid cornet of 
horse, leering and ogling con amore, 
abusing his fair countrywomen, our 
climate and our language; and it 
was—‘‘ Pazienza per forza, as we 
Say in Italian,” ‘* Pian Piano, if you 
please,’ ‘ My good thir, I really 
don’t underthand you,” or ‘* Sin cum- 
plimiento, as we say in Spain,” 
é Muy obligato Senor, as the Spaniard 

says,’ etcetera, etcetera. In anoth- 
er place we had a more elderly but 
not less affected militaire, all Ger- 
man, all smoke, tobacco, spurs, and 
waltz, whocguld find nothing i in his 
own country worthy of notice. 

Sometimes was to be seen a 
schoolboy, of one campaign, swelled 
into an Alexander the Great, who 
could talk of nothing but of military 
movements, and who was enfilading 
the company, turning your flank, 
out marching you, advancing in eche- 
lon upon you, and doing every thing 
en militaire, but making a masterly 
and steady retreat, which would 
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have. been the wisest and most bene- 
ficial ofall. This dashing character 
would tire you to death with the 
shredwork of continental languages, 
and with military manceuvres, from 
the advance of the army getting en- 
gaged, to the taking up of a new po- 
sition, and there bivouacking all 
night ; so that his hearers heartily 
wished him to remain in that situa- 
tion, or tojoin the reserve, of ‘which 
he showed so great a want. 

But not to the brave defenders of 
our country, however coxcomical, 
are these failings alone to be attri- 
buted ; our nobility and men of for- 
tune and fashion are equally culpa- 
ble in this respect. An Irish Earl, 
now no more, returned from his con- 
tinental tour perfectly unintelligible. 
He would ask you, in broken Eng- 
lish, if he made himself understood 
hy you ; and he never framed a sen- 
tence that was not at least half 
French. A certain Marquis has the 
very air, accent, appearance, ex- 
pression, taste, and smell of an Ita- 
lian ; and he marshals his foreign ser- 
vants before you, merely to show you 
how much above an Englishman he 
is. Some, and very illustrious per- 
sonages too, are so Germanized, that 
you forget their breed entirely ; and 
thus they lose some portion of na- 
tional attachment, which, but for 
their disguise, would every where 
fall to their share. 

Then we have women all a la 
mode de Paris—all broken sentences 
of French and English, all shrug, 
hump-back, stooped shoulders, quick 
short step, and quadrille antics.— 
These ladies are quite proud of hav- 
ing breathed the air of Paris ; but it 
may be said of them, as of the pro- 
vincial belles of France who go to 
Paris for a finish, that they did not 
go ‘* Pour prendre I’ air de Paris,” 
but rather that they went there 
‘“ Pour prendre les airs de Paris.” 
So affected are these dames, that un- 
less you can talk with them about 
the Thuilleries and the Champs 
Elisees, on the Parisian promenades, 


theatres and performers—if you 
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have not every moment Maidemoi- 


selle Mars, Messieurs I'alma, Vestris, 
and Beaupre ; Mesdames 
Clotilde and Chenigny ; the singers 
Lais, Derinis, Lavigne ; Madame 


| Amand, and all the corps du Theatre 


Francoise: the corps d’Opera, andthe 
corps de Ballet; they turn their 
backs upon you and treat you as a 
rustic—a superannuated, or an ultra- 
montane being. 

A few weeks” trip over the water 
quite metamorphoses our youth of 
both sexes, giving them a most usurp- 
ed and unjust superiority, and unfit- 
ting them for home and British socie- 
ty. ‘These individuals also herd to- 
gether, seek for waltz and quadrille 
parties, and consider that they have 
a right to be leaders of fashion and 
models of taste; whilst their dress 
is ungraceful, their manners extrava- 
gant, their language imperfect, their 
morals often impaired, their talents 
confined, and their conduct ridicu- 
lous. 

One would imagine that the Eng- 
lish language (derived from, and 
composed too, of so many dead and 
living languages) would be quite 
rich ‘and various enough to express 
our thoughts, without interlarding it 
with any other forms of speech; yet 
our insipids and exquisites, our un- 
intelligible belles, and pert half-edu- 
cated misses, cannot explain them- 
selves without the ‘ foreign aid of 
ornament ;”” and therefore they in- 
form us that, in spite of such and 
such an occurrence, they preserved 
their sang froid ; that they treated 
the affair with the utmast non-cha- 
lance ; that it was une affuire du ceur, 
or une cffaire de gout. If asked how 
they will act, they will faire leur 
possible or faire? impossible, (which 
by-the-bye they wish to do) witha 
million of other hacknied. French 
phrases, that do not express the ob- 
ject alluded to one bit better than 
plain English would do, 

Add to these things the ah bahs! 
the tout au contraires, the point du 
touts, and a few more phrases of this 





kind, with the starts and the shrugs, 
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the elevations of shoulders, the sha- 
kings of heads, the writhings, the 
convulsions, and the puppet-skhow 
tricks of features, and you will have 
the whole language and manceuvres 
of the pseude learned -and accom- 
plished geniuses who have introduced 
foreign manners into our nativesoil. 

The mistakes too which they 
make are additional proofs of want 
ofjudgment. Why does the French- 
man add such a stage effect to his 
words ? He doubts that the simple 
matter of fact will be credited by 
you, or impressed on you, because 
his impatience and volatility bring 
into action all his resources at once ; 
or because voluptuous and intriguing 
Madame brings language, eyes, ges- 
tures, and limbs, all together into 
play, as if she were bringing all her 
artillery to bear upon the enemy at 
once ; or, finally, because both wish 
to deceive you, to divide your at- 
tention, and find this powerful diver- 
sion quite necessary. 

In hot countries action is very of- 
ten substituted for speech, or speech 
is abridged and action becomes its 
auxiliary ; - and forthis reason a Nea- 
politan, for instance, is a complete 
player ofpantomime. The foreign- 
er adds telegraphic and pantomimic 
signs to imperfect and almost unin- 
telligible language ;. and yet John 
Bull, who must be understood by a 
countryman, thinks the imitation of 
this, smart, well-bred, and fashiona- 
ble. Italian and other foreign per- 
formers writhe and contort their fi- 
gures, in order to give ease to the 
emission of sound; and therefore a 
boarding-school miss cannet sing a 
common English ballad without 
drooping over the keys of her piano, 
bowing and waving about, giving her 
eyes a die-away expression, and 
practising a thousand little affected 
fooleries. 

It is objected to the English, that 
they have awant of action and ex- 
Bepiricn in conversation—a want of 
play of countenance and of elegance 
of attitude ; but this I deny. Ifyou 


£0 into the higher circles, the fact 
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does not exist. Where do you find 
a man or a woman of family, and of 
high polish, address you with their 
back turned to you, with their arms 
folded across, or their fists ornament- 
ed with their pockets? Where is 
the inquirer in genteel life who asks 
the question without an inclination 
of the head; or (if a lady in parti- 
cular) without a gracious and grace- 
ful smile 2? Does a gentleman speak 
to you with averted eye, stern coun- 
tenance, or surly gloom? Do we 
not assume respect when addressing 
the higher dignitaries of the state ? 
And is there any well-educated man 
who does not adapt his countenance 
and demeanour to his company and 
to. the subject and situation of the 
time, without finding any dislocation 
of muscles, any convulsion of limbs, 
any broad stare of the eye, or vio- 
lent disguise of the countenance at 
all necessary ? 

Dignity and composure, with a 
look of mind and an air of reflec- 
tion, best befit our national charac- 
ter. ‘The fairer sex has a natural 
softness, serenity, and gentleness. of 
expression and deportment. When 
we depart from these, we lose by 
the exchange, and we accept of the 
counter{eit in return for the sterling 
material. But whilst these are na: 
tional characteristics, there is no 
need for the male to appear all colg- 
ness, stoicism, and apathy ; nor for 
the female to have that look of a 
dreaming sheep, un mouiton gui reve, 
which our impertinent neighbour has 
bestowed upon her. Our language 
also—if a dispassionate judge do. but 
visit our higher circles—he will find 
it chaste, classical, expressive, and 
correct; so much so, that a person 
must possess no patriotism, who finds 
it requisite to borrow either in ges- 
ture or in-diction from any other 
country ; and, if he do wish to im: 
prove the former, it can alone be ef- 
fected by consulting, not the French 
and Italian living models, but the 
Greek and Roman immortal ones, 
which still exist in the statues of an- 
tiquity. 
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I cannot conclude without men- 
tioning the intolerable affectation (it 
is too mild a term) of a certain ex- 
quisite, who is the most conceited 
piece of English manufacture, dis- 
guised and varnished over with 
plaster of Paris and other materials, 
that 1 ever knew. He asserts, that 
not one Englishman in a thousand 
knows how to take a pinch of snuff 
like a gentleman! and that it takes 
twelve months to learn the art! yet 
he has contrived to acquire this use- 
ful and ornamental accomplishment 
in about half the time. Poor Mr. 
——! What an object of contemptu- 
ous pity to 
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Particuldrs of a voyage from Calcut- 
ta to Ochotsk, in Siberia. Perform- 
ed by the Schooner Brothers, Capt. 
Gordon. 

Tue Brothers left Calcutta May 9, 
1817, with an assortment, conjec- 
tured to be of the most saleable ar- 
ticles: her burden is but 65 tons ; 
and her crew consisted of six men. 
She arrived at Ochotsk, Jong. 143 
i2 E. lat. 5920 N. September 27; 
left that port October 19, and reach-| 
ed Calcutta in the January felowing. | 
She is announced for another trip to 
the same port; but will sail on her 
intended voyage much sooner in the 
season than before. 

The following extract from Capt. 
Gordon’s narrative, relates to events 
which happened after his reaching 
the sea of Ochotsk; being the most 
interesting part of the voyage : and 
certainly possessing the greatest 
novelty. 

At sunset, we had the unspeak- 
able joy to find ourselves arrive at 
jength in the long-looked-for sea of 
Ochotsk and notwithstanding the 
lateness of the season, the frailty of 
our little barque, and our want of 
knowledge of the situation, and na- 
ture of the port of our destination, 





we could not but anticipate a success-, 
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ful issue to the voyage, which at its 
commencement was opposed by the 
elements and every adverse circum- 
stance. Our hopes were more than 
realized, for we glided through this 
sea, if possible, more agreeably 


than we had passed through those of 


China and Japan, and on the eve- 
ning of the 27th September, our 
eyes feasted themselves in viewing 
the coast of Siberia. In the course 


of the night, the wind headed us off 


so, that we fetched in shore consid- 
erably to the eastward of the point 
for which ovr course had been shap- 
ed: at noon, being within a league 
of the shore, in nine fathoms, had to 
tack ship; the breeze freshening at 
N.W. drove us off shore, and until 
the 3d of October, we were unable 
to rejoin our station; then, at three 
A. M. a fine little breeze favoured us 
from the N. E. and carried us by 
nine o’clock close in. shore ; having 
six fathoms, bore up and ran along 
the coast with regular soundings, at 
the distance of two miles off shore, 
eagerly leoking for our port as wel! 
as for some traces of human beings, 
of whom we might be able to inquire 
cencerning it. At ten o’clock, de- 
scried a flag-staff on the pitch of a 
point, (Maruchan Point) and soon 
afterwards the flag-staff, on a small 
hill inland of it. Our hopes were 
now allalive, every rock and every 
valley was declared to be a house or 
a village, until a nearer approach 
proved it otherwise ; at length we 
saw a house in reality,.but such an 
one asmade us all shuddér ; a few 
rough logs of wood piled on each 
other, enclosing a few feet of ground, 
and covered in with mess and rubbish, 
presented to our view a hovel, which 
we cotfld only regard as the tempo- 
rary abode of unfortunates wrecked 
on this inhospitable shore, and at the 
same time thought that some of the 
drift wood, which covered the beach, 
resembled the bleached remains of 
avessel. We passed near enough to 
ascertain that the habitation had long 


been without inhabitants, and at halt 


past ten rounded Maruchan Point 


rte 
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very closely, hoping to find the river 
of Ochotsk as we luffed round, but 
in this we were disappointed, and 
had to heave to, for a few minutes, 
in order to commit to the deep the 
body of a second victim to the se- 
verity of the climate ; having per- 
formed this melancholy task, we bore 





away again and almost imniediately | 
got sight of three steeples, and in a! 
few minutes saw other buildings near | 
them ; our Joy now was complete, 
our toils were already forgotten, 
and we only wondered at arriving 
with so little difficulty. Curiosity 
was eager to ascertain what kind of 
a placé Ochotsk was, and to make 


out the shipping ; but we could nei-} 


ther perceive ship nor boat of any 
description, even when near enough: 
to observe the manner in which the | 
gazers on the beach were dressed ; 
on nearing the mouth of the river, 
we had the mortification to find it 


. . * ” . ; 
inaccessible, without a pilot, as a 


heavy surf broke right across it, be- | 


ing in. three fathoms sand; at half; 
past one, P. M. came to anchor for 
the purpose of getting the boat out : 
whilst furling sails, a boat came out 





of the river towards us, and wel 


were most agreeably surprised’ on 
being hailed in English. She con- 
tained an English captain, and an 
American gentleman, besides the 
Russian pilot, and finding it was our 
intention to go into the harbour, we 
were desired to béar a hand, as the 
tide was just about to turn, and it 
would scarcely be practicable, even 
as it was, to-get in: the wind had 
just shifted in our favour, and fresh- 
ening, carried us in a few minutes 
over the bar, and we moored in the 
Ochotz, to the great joy of every one 
on board. 
seven feet water; had she drawn two 


feet more, the pilot would not have | 


attempted the riverso late on the 
tide, hazardous as it is to rémain in 
the road, which for the three days 
succeeding that of our arrival, pre- 
sented to the view buta sheet of foam, 
in which | imagine ‘no vessel could 





Our vessel drew but! 





long ride. 
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Captain Eddis passed an hour or 
two on shore with our countrymen; 
and brought on his return but dismal 
accounts regarding a market, as the 
dark side alone had been brought to 
view. Before morning we viewed 
things more favourably than they 
had been represented, and ventured 
to hope, that some articles of the 
cargo might find a sale next season, 
although there was not the value of 
two dollars specie, neither any mer- 
chandise nor merchant in the place; 
The last of the merchants had left 
Ochotsk about fourteen days before 


Jour arrival. 


The Governor, Captain Menit: 
sky, of the navy, also had quitted 
Ochotsk about a month, and left 
the port in charge vf his Highness 
the Prince Alexander Schaboosky, a 
lieutenant in the Imperial Navy, 
from whom we received arf uninter- 
rupted series of the kindest atten- 
tions, which lay us under the most 
lasting obligations to this truly noble 
young man. 

The importation of a foreign car- 
go, being without precedent in thé 
archives of Siberia, the Prince was 
at first rather at a loss how to act, 
and felt his situation doubly disagree- 
able, from the circumstance of having 
applied for leave to retire from the 
service ; but meeting with some pa- 
pers relative to goods imported into 
Kamtschatka—in or about 1812, by 
Mr. Dobell, on board of two Ameri: 
can brigs—he found it remained 
doubtful, if the tariff, with all its re- 
strictive and prohibitory clauses, 
would be opposed to this attempt at 
opening a trade with these remote 
regions. | 

Mr. Dobell’s adventure, like our 
own, was chiefly owing to the re+ 
presentation of Captain A. Von 
Krusenstern, the Russian circum 
navigator. It was of considerable 


| value, and contained a judicious, 
I though’far too plentiful an assort- 


ment of articles, for the use of the 
inhabitants of Kamtschatka, whose 
poverty soon showed the ruinous 
consequences Which would attend 


we 
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this attempt to serve them, especial- 
ly if the tariff was enforced. Re- 
pairing to the capital, Mr. Dobell 
met with a most gracious reception 
from the Emperor,. who presented 
him with a valuable ring on account 
of services rendered to Capt. Kru- 
senstern, at Canton, and issued an 
ukase, permitting the sale of pro- 
hibited articles then imported into 
Kamtschatka, on the payment of 
thirty per cent. duties, reducing the 
duties chargeable by the tariff on ar- 
ticles to perhaps an average of 
about twelve per cent. and making 
free of duty articles of indispensa- 
ble necessity, as provisions, clothing, 
furniture, stationary, &c. It was 
also noticed, at or about this time, 
that deviation from the commercial 
policy of the empire must be made, 
in favour of the insulated inhabitants 
of Ochotsk and Kamtschatka. Since 
then a second ukase has been issu- 
ed, declaring Mr. Dobell’s goods du- 
ty free ; (whether the whole or the 
remaining portion, I cannot say) that 
gentleman has also been appointed 
Russian consul-general at Manilla, 
and is. expected to proceed there 
very shortly, but with what particu- 
lar object in view, is hard to say— 
possibly in the way of his own bu- 
siness, rather than of that of the 
empire. One of his brigs, the 
Sylph, he begged the emperor to ac- 
cept of, and though declined, she 
yet remains at Kamtschatka, in ordi- 
hary. Great part of their cargoes 
are yet on hand, though retailed by 
the pound of sugar and the bottle of 
rum, and hawked about to every 
part of the Peninsula, by two Ame- 
ricans,*who have married grand- 
daughters of Capt. Cook’s friend, 
the worthy priest of Paratouaka. 
The person who boarded us, was qne 
of these agents, who came over from 
Kamtschatka in the spring, with 
some goods, which not disposing of, 
detained him at Ochotsk until the 
next year. | 

The goods imported in the Bro- 
thers, are considered as being within 
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the meaning of the first. ukase, and 
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application has been made to have 
the second extended to them. My 
hopes for succeeding in this are san- 
guine, and founded on the character 
and intelligence of Governor Menit- 
sky, who in unison with his govern- 
ment, I believe to be desirous of in- 
viting commerce to the port, for the 
sake of their own subjects, who it 


|can never be doubted, would thus be 


greatly benetited. Captain Menit- 
sky, itis to be feared, will not again 
return to Ochotsk, where he has 
presided five years, as he has the 
government of Yahutsh, and has ap- 
plied to be permitted to retire from 
He, together with the 
governor of Kamtschatka, Captain 
Richard, was brought up in the Bri- 
tish navy. During the last eight 
years, Kamtschatka and Ochotsk 
have been nayal governments, and 
are likely to gain much by the 
change, the officers in that depart- 
ment of the imperial service being 
far more polished and intelligent 
than the military : these places are 
also garrisoned entirely by seamen, 
who mount guard, and perform ail 
the other duties of soldiers. 

As the winter had made rapid 
strides, and there was no alternative, 
it only remained to discharge the 
cargo and proceed to seaagain; this 
was done on the 18th of October, 
much to our satisfaction; for the 
prospect of wintering in so desolate 
a place was not agreeable. 

Ochotsk contains above a hundred 
log edifices, inhabited, by twelve 
hundred souls; it is situated on a 
strand of shingles, which having be- 
come insulated and untenable, is be- 
ing abandoned for a more suitable 
spot on the opposite side of the 
harbour. Government-house, the 
hospital, barracks, court-house, and 
some magazines, had been removed 
before our arrival, and during our 
stay. Newport was considerably in- 
creased at the expense of the old 
town; these log buildings are remov- 
ed with the facility of tents, yet they 
are very comfortable inside, and well 
adapted to the country. 
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This port is very extensive, but for 
the greatest part dry at’ low water ; 
it is high water on full, and change 
days at 104 hours. Spring tides rise 
10, to even 12 feet, with a souther- 
ly wind, in the autumn. The bar is 
said to have five feet on it at low wa- 
ter spring tides, which I rather doubt. 
Vessels drawing about twelve feet 
ought not to visit this port, though 
theyemay make shift to enter it on 
emergency, as it is the only place in 
these seas where any thing can be 
done in the way of repairs. The 
coast is bold too, and clear of hid- 
den danger—it may be discovered 
a great distance off, being moun- 
tainous and usually clad in snow, the 
reflection of which opposite the sun 
is seen along way. ‘The soundings 
also appear to be regular, and a good 
cuide at night, and in thick rain with 
the weather which prevails through- 
out the summer season. ‘I'he great 
disadvantage of this coast is, that 
stretching in an east and west line, 
without any place of shelter, a ves- 
sel caught near it with a southerly 
gale, and unable to work off, must 
either ride it out, or else be wreck- 
ed. Losses by shipwreck do not 
appear at present to be at all com- 
mon ; and gales, I believe, are nei- 
ther frequent nor severe. None of 
the charts or maps of this coast are 
to be depended on, in any degree: 
butas far as they extend, the sur- 
veys of Boughton, Krusenstern, and 
Golovin, are very-accurate. 

Ockotsk is the channel of commu- 
nication btween Russia and its settle- 
ments in Kamtsehatka to America ; 
the latter are wnder the exclusive 
direction of a mercantile company, 
whose charter has but two years to 
run. ‘They have of late attacked 
the Japanese, settled a colony in 


Calafornia, a considerable distance 
within the Spanish fines, and also. 


seized on one of the isles of the ce- 
lebrated Tamahana, whom it was in- 
tended to have ‘dispossessed of 
Owhyhee ; but failing mm effecting 
this, the next to it, Mowee, was tak- 
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pany, together with the want of ho: 
nour which has marked their transae: 
tions, not only with their servants 
and subjects, but also with the pub- 
lic, have rendered them abhorred as 
a body ; and make it probable, that 
a very different charter will be sub. 
stituted for the old one. Very pro- 
bably, another effort will be made 
by them to create an Indian compa- 
ny, either independent of, or as an 
appendage to the American compa- 
ny. Litka,in Norfolk Sound, is the 
residence of M. Brenoff, the Com: 
pany’s Agent, who is absolute, and 
exercises almost regal powers ; he 
has a fleet of about ten sail of ves- 
sels, one of which is of 300 tons, 
and with many of the others, was 
built in the colonies ; had our voyage 
been directed to that point, it might 
have proved more advantageous than 
we can now expect it will do. 

Kamtschatka, with all its natural 
advantages, appears to be at a stand, 
if not declining, as its population has 
dwindled to a mere nothing; the 
aborigines are reduced to less than 
6000, and have made no advances in 
civilization: the Russians resident 
there, do not amount, I believe, to 
1000. 

Shaping a course to the southward, 
we passed in sight of ‘Toonoo rock, 
about midnight of the 19th; this 
rock being bold too, and discerhible 
ata considerable distance, may be 
steered for by vessels uncertain of 
their true place, by reason of fogs, 
&c. It lies in the meridian: of 
Ochoisk. Being favoured with fair 
winds, in three days our mast heads, 
rigging, and sails, were clear of the 
ice and snow which had adhered to 
them, but the weather continued 
sharp. On the afternoon ot the 22d 
made the coust of Sagalien, in lat. 
51 deg. 30 min. N. and being well 
in with it at midnight, had to» put 
about; the weather after this was 
very bearable ; at times it appeared te 
be felt less sensibly than when cross- 
ing the same parallels a month be- 








en. These proceedings of the com- 


fore, on our way to the northward. 


‘On the 29th, we quitted the sea of 
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Ochotsk,. by -passing through Pico 
channel, the same by which we had 
entered it, and then having sea room, 
and the prospect of enjoying a more 
genial climate in a few days, could 
not but look on the voyage as accom- 
plished.. Impelled along by the 
most favourable gales, Sandown 
Point, en the coast of Niphon, was 
made at day-light of 4th Noyember, 
and at noon we were up with White 
Point, and steering in for Yeddo Bay, 
where | was inclined to pass a day 
or two. After working to windward, 
and tossing about most terribly for 
a week, without making an inch, we 
were necessitated, for want of time, 
to bear away, with the poor consola- 
tion of being only in like case with 
H. M. sloops Resolution and Provi- 
dence, who, in-1776 and 1795, were 
in the early part. of November, 
drifted about at the mercy of the 
strong N. E. currents. they met 
with on this part of the coast. Du- 
ring this time fires were kindled 
nightly along the coast, and similar 
signals were made in the day, when 
near any village or town; either by 
way of invitation, or else to 
warn us of danger. The boats we 


passed nearer to, did not all appear 


to shun us, and had I wished it, would 
no doubt have visited us. N. EB. and 
easterly winds carried us on very 
agreeably ; and at day-light, the 
(7th, made two small islands of the 
Loochoo Group, and the following 
midnight, shaving the S. E. point of 
Great. Loochoo, we saw nothing of 
it: the night of the 22d returned us 
to the China Sea, through which we 
repassed with pleasure, and made 
Pulo.Aor on the 4th December, 
having been. absent from it four 
months and two days. On the fol- 
lowing night we had but Jight airs : 
the current was so strong, that in the 
morning we had Bintay N. E. point 
west of us—light airs and a continu- 
ance of them detained us from en- 
tering the straits until the 10th No- 
vember. The 13th, we anchored 
off Malacca, and sailed again 1n the 
evening in company with. several 
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ships. The roughness of our cop- 
per, which was much injured by the 
ice, retarded. our progress, with 
light winds, so much, that we did not 
get into the Ganges until the 13th 
January, 1818, when by God’s mer- 
cy our voyage was so far concluded, 
in the most agreeable manner : ins 
deed, since staunching the last leak, 
which. was oecasioned by the blow 
of our anchor, when coming down 
the river, we have enjoyed the most 
favourable winds and weather IL. re- 
member to have had on any voyage ; 
and have not had either a gale or 
squall of any consequence during the 
same period, so that our masts, sails, 
and rigging, do not appear to have 
suffered more injury than they would 
have received from mere exposure 
to the weather, alike period, if un- 
der fours off Chandpaul Ghaut. 
Journal of Trade and Commerce, 
London, 1818. 
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REVIEW. 
A Chronological History of Voyages 
into the Arctic Regions, §c. —froin 
the earliest periods of Scandinavian 


Navigation. By John Barrow, F. 
R. S. London, 1818. 8vo. pp. 
427. 


This is a well-timed publication, 
when the attention of Europe is fix- 
ed upon the discovery of a Northern 
communication hetween the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans ; andthe name of 
its author is a suflicient guarantee for 
its possessing much to gratify the in- 
terest excited by this grand geogra- 
phical problem. <A few passages be- 
tray haste in composition ; but, as.a 
curious and faithful abridgment O41 
the histories of northern expeditions, 
we can scarcely conceive that a work 
of greater merit could have been ex- 
ecuted. Anexcellent map of the Po- 
lar regions is prefixed, and within the 
compass of one entertaining volume, 
the reader agreeably obtains fall and 
accurate intelligence: of all that has 
been achteved in this important in- 
vestigation. The work indeed may 
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be considered not only as useful in 
itself, but as forming a necessary pre- 


lude to those narratives which may } 


be expected from the recent voya- 
ges of Captains Ross and Buchan. 

‘* fu the compilation (says Mr. Bar- 
row) no pretensions are set up to au- 
thorship—the collecting of the mate- 
rials, though widely scattered through 
many large and some few scarce 
volumes, employed no great share 
either of the writer’s time or re- 
search; in their present form they 
may be the means of saving both, to 
those who feel disposed to acquire a 
general knowledge of what has been 
and what yet remains to be accom- 
plished.” 

The discoveries of Iceland, Green- 
land, Labrador and Newfoundland, 
by the ancient Scandinavians, in their 
piratical excursions, though extreme- 
ly amusing, can afford but little in- 
formation in an abridgment suited 
to our limits. We shall therefore 
merely state that these matters are 
treated of in the beginning of the 
yolume ; the voyages ofthe 16th cen- 
tury, including that of Davis, are 
contained in the second chapter ; 
while the third is occupied with those 
of the century succeeding, and em- 
braces, among others, H: all? s, (four) 
Hudson’s, Button’s, and Bafhin’s ex- 
peditions. The attempts during the 
Jast century are described in Chapter 
IV. and include the Russian dis- 
coveries on the Northern Coast of 
Siberia; and the fifth and last 


chapter is a consise account of the | 


equipment, objects, and earlier pro- 
eeedings of Captains’ Buchan and 
Ross. There are two papers in an 
Appendix, the first relating to a jour- 
pey into the interior of New- 
foundland, and the latter a relation 
of the discevery of the Strait of 
Anian, by Maldonado, in 1588. 
Such are the contents of this pub- 
ication ; and when we look back on 
the difficulties, adventures, perils, 
and often fatal consequences which 
attended the exploits of former navi- 
gators of the hyperborean seas, we 
feel a strong degree of satisfaction 
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at the safe return_of the late.expe. 
ditions. Itis true that they have, 
especially that under Captain Buchan, 
disappointed the hopes formed of 
their ultimate success, and we im.- 
agine by no one more sanguinely than 
by the author of this history. Thata 
passage from Baflin’s Bay to Behring’s 
Straits was. to be found, was evident. 
ly a favoured hypothesis with him, 
as we confess it still is with our- 
selves; but it has induced him 
to undervalue some of the journals 
which militated against his opinion 
more than we should have been in- 
clined to do, considering the veraci: 
ty and intelligence of their writers 
in other respects. Even Baffin, the 
accuracy of whose observations Cap- 
tain Ross has so amply corroborated, 
appears to be rather unjustly appre- 
ciated on this account. Of the voy- 
age of Bylot and Baffin in the little 
bark, thadiscovery in 1616, the fol- 
lowing is stated : 

On the 26th March, the Dis- 
coyery, with seventeen persons on 
board, set sail from Gravesend ;.but 
the weather being boisterous, they 
were compelled to seek shelter, first 
in Dartmouth, then in Plymouth. 
They got away from the latter place 
on the 19th April, and, *‘ after a good 
passage, the first land we saw was in 
Fretuwm Davis, on the coast of Green- 
land, in the latitude of 65 20.”’. They 

roceeded northerly, without ob- 
struction, to latitude 70 20, and an- 
chored in a fair sound near the Lon- 
don Coast of Davis. . The natives all 
ran away, leaving their dogs behind 
them. Here the small rise of the tide 
being only eight or nine feet, gave 
Bafhin ‘‘ some dislike of the passage.” 

Onthe 30th May they reached 
Hope Sanderson, the extreme point 
of Davis’s progress, lying between 
72 and 73; and fell in with much ice, 
which on the Ist June they got clear 
of, and the wind being contrary, -put 
in among acluster of islands ; but on 
the natives seeing their ship, they 
fled away, leaving their tents behind. 
They found several women, how- 
eyer, who had hidden themselves 
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among the rocks, some of them young 
and others old, one of the latter being 
from her appearance little less 
than fourscore. ‘To this group they 
gave the name of Women’s Islands ; 
the latitude of that nearest which 
they lay being. 72 45, the tide still 
small, and the flood coming from the 
southward. ‘The inhabitants are de- 
scribed as very poor, living on seal’s 
flesh, which they eat raw, and clo- 
thing themselves with their skins. 
The faces of the women were mark- 
ed with black streaks. They seem- 
ed to worship the sun, pointing con- 
stantly to it and beating their breasts, 


and calling out at the same time, II- 


yout! The men and dogs are bu- 
ried in .the saine manner, each 
having a heap of stunes piled over 
them. 

Departing from hence they stood 
away tothe northward, between the 
ice and the land, being in a channel 
as it were of seven or eight leagues 
wide, till they came to the latitude 
744, when they found themselves 
much pestered with the ice; and 
here they dropped.anchor, near three 
small islands, which appeared to be 
occasionally visited by the people of 
the neighbouring coast. They then 
tried to make their way to the west- 
ward, but the ice was too firm to let 
them pass ; and therefore they re- 
turned to some islands in latitude 73 
45, to wait tillthe ice (which they 


observed to consume very fast) | 


should disappear. During their stay 
at this place, some forty of the na- 
tives came imtheir boats and ex- 
changed seals’ skin, sea morse teeth, 
and unicorns’ horns, for small pieces 
of iron, glass beads, and such like. 
To this they gave the name of Horn 
Sound. 

On the 18th, on perceiving. that 
much of the ice had already wasted, 
they proceeded northerly ; but the 
weather was.extremely cold, with 
much snow, and Baffin says, it froze 


so hard, ‘‘that, on midsummer day, | 


our shrowds, our roapes, and sailes, 
were so frozen, that we could 


scarce handle them.’? By the Ist 
Vol. I. 16 
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July, being then in latitude 75 40, 
they had got mto an open sea, 
‘‘which,’* says Baffin, “anew re- 
vived the hope ofa passage.”? On 
the second they found a fair cape or 
headland which they named Sir Dud- 
ley Digges’s Cape, in latitude 76 35, 
and twelve teagues beyond this a fair 
sound, having an island in the midst, 
making two entrances. Tothissound 
they gave the name of Wolstenholme 
Sound ; it is described as having ma- 
ny inlets or smaller sounds in it, and 
as a fit place for killing of whales. 
On the 4th, the weather being 
stormy, they found themselves em- 
bayed in a large sound, in which they 
saw so many whales that they named 
it Whale Sound: itlies in latitude 77 
30. Between two great sounds was 
an island, which they called Hak- 
luyt’s Island, and the latter sound Sur 
Thomas Smith’s Sound, which run- 
neth to the north of 78, ‘‘ and is ad- 
mirable in one respect, because it is 
the greatest variation in the compass 
of any part of the world known ; for, 
by divers good observations, | found 
it to be above points or fifty-six de- 
grees varied to the westward.” ‘To 
acluster of islands Baffin gave the 
name of Carey’s Islands, but he does 
not give their position. The wind 
being favourable they stood to the 
south-westward, in an open sea, and 
with a stiff gale of wind, till the 10th, 
when it became calm and foggy ; 
they were then near thé land, in the 
entrance of a fair sound, which they 
named Alderman Jones’sSound. The 
boat was sent on shore, but it soon 
returned on account of the bad wea- 
ther.;.no sign of people was seen, 
but abundance ofsea morses among 
the ice. Standing on to the west- 
ward, they opened out, on the 12th, 
another great sound in 74 20, which 
they named Sir James Lancaster’s 
Sound. ‘* Here,” says Baffin, ‘‘ our 
hope of a passage began to be lesse 
every day than other, for from this 
sound to the southward, wee had a 
ledge of ice betweene the,shoar 
and us,but clear to the seaward ; 
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till the 14thday in the afternoone, 
by which time wee were in the lati- 
tude 71 16, and plainely perceived 
the land to the southward of 70 30; 
then wee, having so much ice round 
about us, were forced to stand more 
eastward ;”’ and in this direction they 
ran amongst the ice threescore 
leagues, nor could they approach 
the land till they came to about 68, 
and being then unable to get to the 
shore on account of the ice, they 
drifted down to 65 40. «* Then,” says 
Battin, ‘wee lett off séeking to 
the west shore, because wee were 
indraft “of Cumberland’s Isles, and 


of passage could be none.” 


—_— —~ oe —— ee —_— 


This voyage, (adds Mr. Barrow) 
which ought to have been, and indeed 
may stitl be considered as the most 
interesting and important either be- 
fore or since, is the most vague, in- 


‘others, and the accéunt of it most 
unlike the writing of William Baffin 
{n ail his other journals, we have not 
only the latitede and longitude ‘no- 
ted down, but the observation-of the 
heavenly bodies from which they 
were deduced, and the arithmetical 
ee inserted; the léngitude, 
the variation and declination of the 
magnetic needle, the courses steered, 
and a variety of particulars entered 
‘on the proper day ; but in this most 
important voyage, purporting to have 
reached many degrees of latitude be- 
yond any preceding voyage, and to 
have skirted. the coast and islands of 
America, where thé passage must 
have been found, if it has any ex- 
istence, we have neither course nor 
distance, nér variation of the com- 
pass, except once, and no one longi- 
tude whatever ; so. vague and inde- 
finite indeed is every information 
left, which ‘ceuld be useful, that each 
succeeding geographer ns érawn 
‘* Baffin’s Bay” on his chart as best 
accorded with his fancy.” 

it may be observed, that this re- 
sult was in great measure owing to 
the circumstance of Baffin’s map of} 
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reference never having been print- 
ed; for it is now clear that he not 
only reached nearly if not quite as 
high a latitudes; but correctly’ de- 
scribed the objects there presented 
to view, as Captain Ross with all his 
advantages has been able to do, ex- 
cepting ‘the discovery of anew race 
of people, certainly under the shade 
of alittle romance, if we rely on the 
newspaper statements which have 
appeared concerning them. We 
presume that they are Esquimaux 
driven north by Indian outrage ; for 
it is not easy to conceive that ‘they 
have either originated in the lati 
tudes where they are planted, or 
been Cerived from higher. But it is 
premature to inquire into this matter ; 
and we shall proceed to quote two or 
three other curious passages, rela- 
ting to various epochs, as Specimens 
of the work before us. In mention: 
ing the navigation of the Portuguese 
family ofthe cortereal and their en- 
trance of the St. Lawrence, it is safd, 

‘¢ As to the name of Canada, which 
was giventothe country on the right 
of the entrance, it was by many 
geographers confined toa_ village 
situated at the confluence of the Se- 
suenai, and, according to most wri- 
ters, originated tn the following cir- 
cunistance: When the Portuguese 
first ascended the river, under the 
idea that it was a strait, through 
which a passage to the Indies might 
he discovered—on arriving at the 
point where they ascertained that f 
was zota strait, buta river, they, 
with ‘all the emphasis of disappointed 
hepes, exclaimed repeatedly, Ca, na- 
dé!—(Here, nothing !) which words 
caught the attention of the na tives, 
and were remembered and repeated 
by them on seeing other Europeans, 
under Jaques Cartier, ‘arrive in 
1524—but Cartier mistakes the ob- 
ject of the Portuguese to have been 
gold mines, not a passage to India ; 
and ifthe Portuguese account be true, 
he also mistook the exclamation of 
Ca, nada, for the name of the coun- 
try. 

Here and in other parts Mr. Bar- 
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row cites the authority of Kamuzio, 
which is the more remarkable, as he 
seems not to have consulted that au- 
thor, when (page 269-70) he dis- 
credits Evelyn’s Diary,* and excludes 
from the list of Northern navigators 
a Captain Baker, of whom that gen- 
tlemen, in his Diary, says, 

‘¢ 1676, July 26, | dined at the Ad- 
miralty with Secretary Pepys, and 
supped at the Lord Chamberlain’s. 
Here was Captain Baker, who had 
been lately on the attempt of the 
northwest passage. He _ reported 
prodigious depths ofice, blue as sap- 
phire, andas transparent. ‘The thick 
mists were their chief impediment 
and cause of their return.’ 

Upen which Mr. B. remarks, 

There can be little’ doubt that this 
odd jumble of mistakes, in the date, 
names, and objects, was meant to re- 
ter to Wood’s failure, which, to use 
the words ofa learned writer, ‘“‘seems 
to have closed the long list of unfor- 
tunate northiérn expeditions in that 
century; and the discovery, if not 
absolutely despaired of, by being so 
often missed, ceased for many years 
to be sought for.”’ f 

Now, though we cannot at this 
moment refer to Ramuzio’s work, 
which Is very scarce, we will venture 
from memory to say that his autho- 
rity may be cited in favour of the ex- 
istence of Capt. Baker, and of some 
particulars. respecting his voyage. 
Itis remarkable that Mr. Barrow 
should have overlooked this. 

A briefaccount is given of the origin 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, which 
may be an acceptable extract at a pe- 
riod when the disputes with Lord 
Selkirk confer notoriety on all its 
chartered privileges. One Grosse- 
liez, a. Canadian Frenchman, first 
projected an. establishment on. the 
coast of Hudson’s Bay, in 1668, but his 
project was discountenanced by the 
Cabinet of Versailles. 


* See the admirable. work lately published, 
“ Memoirs of Evelyn,” &c. one of the most 
delightful books of the present day.—Ep. 

Tt Introduction to Cook’s last Voyage, by Dr. 
Douglas, p. 28. 
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Mr. Montague was at that time the 
English minister-at Paris ; and hear- 
ing of the proposal of Grosseliez, 
and its rejection by the French 
government, sent for him to explain 
his views ; they appeared so satis- 
factory tothe English minister, that 
he gave hima letier to Prince Ru- 
pert, with which he came over toking- 
land. Here he met-with a different 
reception from that of his country- 
men ; he was immediately engaged 
to go out in one of his Majesty’s ships, 
which was taken up for ‘the voyage, 
not merely to form a settlement, but 
also to prosecute the oft attempted 
passage to China, by the north-west. 
| Ina letter from Mr. - Oldenburgh, 
the first secretary to the. Royal So- 
ciety, addressed to the celebrated 
Mr. Boyle, he says, ‘‘ surely 1 need 
not tell you from hence, what is said 
here with great joy, of the discovery 
of anorth-west passage made by two, 
English and one Frenchman, lately 
represented hy them to his Majesty 
at Oxford, and answered by the Roy- 
al grant ofa vessel to sail into Hud- 
son’s Bay, and thence into the South 
Sea; these men aflirming, as I heard, 
that with a boat they went out of a 
lake in Canada, into a river, which 
discharged itself, northwest into the 
south sea, into which they went and 


‘returned north east inte Hudson’s 


Bay.” 

Captain ZaccHarian Giniam was 
appointed to carry out the Frenchman 
to Hudson’s Bay, and to make dis- 
coveries to the northward. He 
sailed in the summer of 1668, and is 
said to have proceeded as far north 
up Davis’s Strait as 75, but. nothing 
appears on record to justify such an 
assertion. On his return into Hnd- 
son’s.Bay he entered Rupert’s Ri- 
ver,on the 29th September, and 
prepared to pass the winter there. 
The river was not frozen over. be- 
fore the 9th December ; and though 
considerably to the northward of 
Charlton Island, were James winter- 
ed, no complaint i is made, by Gillam 
of the severity or long continuance 
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is said to have ceased in the month 
of April. At this place Captain Gil- 
lam laid the foundation of. the first 
English ‘settlement, by building a 
small stone fort, to which he gave 
the name of Fort Char’-s. 

Prince Rupert did not content 

himself with merely patronising the 
voyage of Gillam. He obtained from 
King Charles a charter, dated in 
1669, granted to himself, and several 
other adventurers therein named, 
for having, at their own cost and 
charges, undertaken an expedition to 
Hudson’s Bay, for the discovery ofa 
new passage into the South Sea, and 
for the finding of some trade for furs, 
minerals, and other commodities ; it 
is stated that they had already made 
such discoveries as encouraged them 
to proceed further in pursuance of 
their said design ; and that by means 
thereof great advantage might pro- 
bably arise to the king and his domi- 
nions ; and therefore his majesty, for 
the better promoting his endeavours 
for the good of his people, was plea- 
sed to confer on them, exclusively, 
all the land and territories in Hud- 
son’s Bay, together with all the trade 
thereof, and all others which they 
should acquire, &c. This extraordi- 
nary charter, with its sweeping pri- 
vileges, has continued to be vested to 
this day inthe Hudson’s Bay Compa- 
ny. 
Towards the conclusion of Mr. 
Barrow’s work, there are several 
original pieces from MS. journals, 
which, however, are not so impor- 
tant as they are new. Lieutenant 
Pickersgill, sent out in the year 
1775, and Lieutenant Walter Young, 
in 1777, added nothing to the store 
of preceding discoveries. Of Lieu- 
tenant Kotzebue’s expedition, the 
Literary Gazette has contained more 
particulars than any other publica- 
tion whatever. 

Our readers are aware that there 
have been some attempts made by 
land as well as by water to reach the 
Polar basin. Of these the most 
prominent were the journeys of 
Mr. Samuel Hearne in 1772, and 
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of Mr. Alexander Mackinzie in 1789. 
By a glance at the map it will be 
seen that they have severally affix- 
ed their names to points of the 
North American continent, about 
the 70th degree of latitude, the for- 
mer in 110, and the latter near 133 
of westlongitude. Butit seems more 
than problematical that either ever 
reached the sea. We shall there- 
fore abstain from noticing — their 
narratives or pointing out their in- 
consistencies, and conclude with a 
brief account of Captain Buchan’s ex- 
pedition into the interior of New- 
foundland, of which it is astonishing 
how little is really known at this 
day. 

Since the first establishment of the 
fishery on the banks of Newfound- 
land, very little communication has 
at any time been had with the na- 
tives of this large island, and for 
more than half a century past, none 
at all; indeed, it was considered by 
many as doubtful whether there 
were on the island any permanent 
inhabitants, or whether the Indians, 
sometimes seen on the western 
coast, did not come in their canoes 
across the Strait of Bellisle, merely 
for the purpose of fishing and killing 
deer. A settler, however, report- 
ed, that, in the autumn of 1810, he 
had discovered a storehouse on the 
banks of the River of Exploits.~- 
Upon this report, Sir John Duck- 
worth sent Lieutenant (now Captain) 
Bucuan, commander of the schooner 
Adonis, to the Bay of Exploits, for 
the purpose of undertaking an expe- 
dition into the interior, with a view 
of opening a communication with the 
native Indians, if any such were to 
be found. His vessel was soon fro- 
zen up in the bay ; and on the 12th 
January, 1811, Mr. Buchan began 
his march-into the interior, along the 
banks of the river, accompanied by 
twenty-four of his crew and three 
guides ; and having penetrated about 
one hundred and thirty miles, dis- 
covered some. wigwams of the na- 
tives. Hesurprised them ; and their 
inhabitants, in number about seven- 
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ty-five persons, became in his power. 
He succeeded in overcoming their 
extreme terror, and soon established 
a good understanding with them.— 
Four of the men, among whom was 
their chief, accepted his invitation 
to accompany them back to the place | 
where, as he explained to them by 
signs, he had left some presents 
which he designed for them. 

The confidence by this time ex- 
isting was mutual, and so great, that 
two of Mr. Buchan’s people re- 
quested to remain with the Indians 
till his return with the presents.-- 
They were permitted to do so; and 
Mr. Buchan set out on his return to 
his depot, with the remainder of the 
party and the four Indians. ‘They 
continued together for about six 
miles, (to the resting place of the 
night before) when the chief de- 
clined going any farther, and with 
one of his men took leave, directing 
the other two to go on with Mr. Bu- 
chan. ‘They did so till they came 
near the place to which they were 
to be conducted, when one of them 
became panic-strack, and fled. But 
the tempers of the two men were 
different. ‘The latter remained un- 
shaken in his determination, and 
with a cheerful countenance and an 
air of perfect confidence in the good 
faith of his new allies, motioned to 
them with his hand to proceed ; dis- 
regarding his companion, and seem- 
ing to treat with scorn Mr. Buchan’s 
invitation to depart. freely, if he! 
chose to do so. Soon afterwards | 
the party reached their rendezvous ; 
slept there one night ; loaded them- 
selves with the presents, and re- 
turned again to the wigwams. The 
behaviour of the Indian remained al- 
ways the same. He continued to 
show a generous confidence, and the 
whole tenor of his conduct was such 
as Mr. Buchan could not witness 
without a feeling of esteem for him. 
On arriving at the wigwams they were 
found deserted, and the Indian be- 
came exceedingly alarmed. Many 
circumstances determined Mr. Bu- 





chan to let him be at perfect liberty ; 
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and this treatment revived bis. spi- 
rits. The party spent the night at 
the wigwams, and continued their 
route in the morning. They had 
proceeded about a mile, when, being 
a little in advance before the rest of 
the party, the Indian was seen to 
start suddenly backward. He scream- 
ed loudly, and fled with a swiftness 
that rendered pursuit in vain. ‘The 
cause of his flight is thus told in Mr. 
Buchan’s journal : 

‘** We observed that for an instant 
he stopped to look at something ly- 
ing on the ice; but in another instant 
we lost sight of him in the haze. On 
coming up we recognized with hor- 
ror the bodies of our two unfortu- 
nate companions lying about a hun- 
dred yards apart ; that of the corpo- 
ral was pierced by an arrow in the 
back, and three arrows had, entered 
the other: they. were laid out straight 
with their feet towards the river, and 
backs upwards; their heads were off, 
and no vestige of garments left; seve- 
ral broken arrows were lying about, 
and a quantity of bread, which must 
have been emptied out of the knap- 
sacks ; very little blood was visible.” 

We are sorry that our limits pre- 
vent us from copying the notice of 
the habitations, and manners, &c. 
of these savages ; but as it is more 
curious than could be expected from 
so short and fatal an intercourse, we 
shall probably insert it in a future 
number. In the mean time we take 
leave of this highly entertainmg and 
interesting volume.—London Litera- 
ry Gazette. 


WILLIAM PRESTON, Ese. 


Cn the death of great literary cha- 
racters, the altars usually smoke with 
incense, statues are erected to their 
memory, the diurnal press teems 
with panegyric, and every tongue 
becomes eloquent in their praise. 
Amidst the splendour of distinguish- 
ed talents, it is forgotten that a hum- 
ble but meritorious class of men ex- 














ists in this metropolis, who may be 
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termed the accoucheurs of literature ; 
for they assist at the parturition of 
every tome, and contribute essential- 
ly to the safe delivery of every au- 
thor. Enthroned in the immediate 
view of the chapel, surrounded by 
compositors and pressmen, and mi- 
nistered ta by Levites, whom the 
vulgar call printers’ devils, the cor- 
rector, on perusing the first sheet of 
manuscript, immediately feels the 
pulse, and readily perceives the 
state both bodily and mental of his 
patient. By means of certain marks 
and signs, to the full as difficult of 
comprehension to the uninitiated as 
the prescriptions of a modern phy- 
sician, he delicately suggests melio- 
rations and improvements ; questions 
both dates and facts ; and is critically 
correct, even to a comma, or a se- 
-micolon. . The author’s name is, in- 
deed, affixed to the title-page, and 
his rank and degrees blazoned forth 
in due form and order; but it is by 
an unknown and an unseen hand that 
the stately quarto, the commodious 
octavo, or the spruce duodecimo, is 
ushered into the warld, after being 
bereaved of its numerous errors and 
excrescences, and dressed out witha 
certain degree of taste and elegance 
for public exhibition. 

William Preston, who appertained 
to, and was for many years consider- 
el as at the head of, this useful and 
meritorious body, was a native of 
Scotland. Born at Edinburgh, July 
the 28th, 1742, O. S. he was ex- 
tremely fortunate in respect to his 
education, which commenced at the 
High School, and was completed at 
the university of that city. 

As his family was not rich, it be- 
came absolutely necessary for him 
to learn some profession, and luckily 
that of a printer was pitched upon. 
It was fortunate, too, that he became 
an apprentice to one of the Ruddi- 
mans, for this led to an intimacy with 
his learned and celebrated brother, 
and by becoming his amanuensis, he 
doubtless acqnired a taste for style 
and composition, which proved high- 
ly beneficial to him in future life — 
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Being ambitious of preferment, he re. 
paired to Lendon at the early age of 
18, provided with ample testimonials 
of his character, and a letter of in- 
troduction to one of the most emi- 
nent printers of his day. This was 
the late William Strahan, Esq. whose 
station as Printer to the King, and 
M. P. however respectable, was in 
some measure eclipsed by and com- 
pletely merged in philosophical and 
literary connexions ; for he was the 
friend of Robertson and Blair: the 
associate of Franklin, at a period 
when the name of the latter had be- 
come illustrious in the annals of sci- 
ence ; and the companion and confi- 
dant of Johnson, at a time when our 
great lexicographer had been plac- 
ed by his genius and his learning at 
the head of English literature! — 

Under the auspices of Mr. Stra- 
han, Mr. Preston not only found em- 
ployment as a compositor, but ina 
short time was advanced to the sta- 
tion of a reader, and spon acquired 
a degree of accuracy: and precision 
that rendered him a valuable acqui- 
sition. His emoluments increased 
with his proficiency, and he at length 
determined to marry. The partner 
chosen by him on this occasion hap- 
pened to be a widow, (Mrs. Chap- 
man) whose maiden name was Sarah 
Couchman, a native of Kent. As 
she did not possess much wealth, he 
was perhaps captivated, among other 
accomplishments, by a good voice, 
which enabled her to sing songs in 
praise of masonry, of his own com- 
position, with considerable spirit 
and effect; and he _ himself -con- 
stantly listened to them with an un- 
common degree of eagerness and 
animation. Inthe course of a few 
years, however, death deprived him 
of his wife. 

The subject of this narrative con- 
tinued with his usual assiduity to su- 
perintend the press, while two other 
objects occasionally occupied his 
mind and diverted his leisure hours. 
The first of these was poetry; for at 
an early age he had courted the Mu- 
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the charms both of real and ideal 
beauties. There is reason, however, 
to suppose, that as he advanced in 
years, the ardour of his imagination 
gradually cooled ; or rather, that the 

ursuit in question was forced to 
yield to another, which became his 
master-passion. ‘This was a love 
for Freemasonry; and never, since 
the commencement of Cupid’s reign, 
did a youthful lover court his mis- 
tress with more fervent devotion 
than he did this occult and mysteri- 
ous science. ‘l’o attain an excel- 
lence and pre-eminence in it, he 
sacrificed his time, his money, and 
his health ;. and he was not a litle 
flattered by one of his works on this 
favourite subject, ‘‘ Illustrations of 
Masonry,” passing through more 
editions than any of the most popular 
novels of the present age. 

Whether he had been originally 
initiated at Edinburgh is now difhi- 
cult to pronounce ; but certain it is, 
that soon after his arrival in England 
he was admitted a member of this 
society, which, so far as it is ground- 
ed on universal charity and bene- 
volence, will always be entitled to 
admiration and respect. After the 
‘usual gradations of service and of 
honours, Mr. Preston arrived at the 
dignity of Master of the Lodge of 
Antiquity, and was invested in due 
form with all the paraphernalia ap- 
pertaining to that exalted station.— 
But. unhappily this branch of the 
fraternity, for a variety of reasons, 
was deemed heretical by the body at 
large. It had been guilty, it seems, 
of certain informalities, and was ac- 
cordingly declared to be disfran- 
chised, and out of the pate ‘of genu- 
ine free-masonry. At length, how- 
‘ever, a reconciliation took place, 
‘and Mr. Preston lived long enough 
to behold the Lodge of Antiquity 
considered not only as the first in 
rank, but the first in excellence, and 
distinguished ‘above all others by a 
Prince* of the blood presiding over 
its mysteries. At his death he tes- 


“His Royal Highness the Deke of Sussex: 
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tified his respect for this institution 
by founding a lectureship, in confor- 
mity to the system practised during 
his ‘* mastership.”’ 

His ardour forthe masonic art did 
not however interfere with duties of 
another kind. ‘The subject of this 
memoir had now attained considera- 
ble eminence as a corrector of the 
press, and his talents and industry in 
this branch had merited and obtained 
the confidence of Mr. Strahan.— 
Having arrived at such a degree of 
skill as to be entrusted with the ma- 
nuscripts of the most distinguished 
men of the age, he was employed to 
usher in their works to the public. 
Accordingly, the labours of a Hume, 
a Gibbon, a Johnson, and a Blair, 
were successively submitted to his 
inspection and remarks. This ne- 
cessarily beget an intercourse, and, 
in due time, an intimacy, with these 
celebrated men. © The presentation 
copies. transmitted by them, and 
which always occupied a distinguish- 
ed place in his library, at ence infer 
their esteem, and his merits. 

Mr. Preston was now advanced to 
be superintendent of the great es- 
tablishment in Printers-street; and 
whoever has beheld the numerous 
assemblage of readers, compositors, 
and pressmen, and contemplated the 
immense quantity of literature print- 
ed there, must acknowledge that 
this was a situation which required 
considerable ability, while it was ac- 
companied with no small degree of 
trust, confidence, and responsibility. 
How far he proved worthy, may be 
readily inferred from the conduct of 
Mr. Strahan, who, with his accus- 
tomed liberality, left him -an annuity 
for life. ; 

After this event, Mr. Preston con- 
tinued to superintend the printing- 
office durmg many years, until the 
present Mr. Strahan, if we are not 
greatly mistaken, kindly admitted 
him asa partner in a branch of his 
extensive business. Such acircum- 
stance as this was of course highly 
flattering ; and it tended not a hitle 
to cheer the declining years of the 
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subject of the present biographical 
notice. The remainder of his days, 
so long as health remained, was 
spent partly in an assiduous atten- 
tention to the duties of the printing- 
house, where he had been engaged 
for about fifty-five years, and partly 
in the study and diffusion of the bless- 
ings of free-masonry, of which sci- 
ence he had been the zealous pane- 
gyrist for more than half a century. 
jt was he who instituted the “* Free- 
mason’s Calendar ;”’ and it is not a 
little remarkable, that in the midst 
of avocations which would have in- 
volved men less accustomed to or- 
der in embarrassment and confusion, 
he found time to act as editor of 
‘¢ The London Chronicle,”’ to which 
he contributed largely by his criti- 
cisms on the works that came under 
his review. 

At length age and infirmities be- 
gan to undermine his constitution, 
and after a protracted illness of near- 
ly five years, he expired at his house 

in Dean-street, Fetter-lane, in the 
immediate vicinity of the scene of 
his former labours, in the 76th year 
of his age. At his own particular 
request, his body was interred un- 
der St. Paul’s Cathedral, near to that 
of his former friend and benefactor, 
the late William Strahan, Esq. 

He left a good library behind him, 
and considerable property, which by 
his will he has judiciously bequeath- 
ed among his friends and dependants. 
His love for free-masonry is testifi- 
ed by a bequest of 13001. consols, 
5001. of which is to be bestowed on 
that excellent institution, the Female 
Charity School.—London Annual 
Biography, 1819. 
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PICTURESQUE TOUR OF MOUNT SIM- 
PLON. 


The Bridge of St. Maurice. 


When the traveller has. quitted 
Boveret, the aspect of the country 
totally changes ; ; instead of the smil- 
ing and ever-varying banks ef the 


‘our of Mount Simplon. 
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lake, the road runs along. a valley 
contracted by the Rhone,. and al. 
most uncultivated, to Sex, an an. 
cient castle, now forsaken, which 
formerly defended the entrance of 
the Valais. ‘The country afterwards 
becomes more fertile : it is covered 
with villages, fine meadows, and 
fruit-trees, through which are seen, 
on the other side of the Rhone, the 
steeples of Aigle and Bex. 

As you proceed into the Valais 
the mountains rise; the tower of 
Aix and the Diablerets, from which 
issue the salt-springs of Bex,. are 
perceived on the left ; and farther 
on, the Dent de Morcles, and: that 
of the south, peaks almost always 
covered with snow, approach so 
near to one another, that they seem 
to have been separated by some ¢on- 
vulsion, for the purpose of open- 
ing a passage for the rapid river 
which flows at their feet. St. Mau- 
rice, whose ancient castle is built 
on the brow of a rock, closes the 
pass: a bridge of a single arch 
crosses the whole breadth of the val- 
ley ; and but for the new road of 
the Simplon, it would still be, as 
formerly, the only entrance of the 
Valais passable by carriages. On 
account of its bold construction it 
has been ascribed to the Romans, 
but it was built by Justus de Sili- 
nen; Bishop of Sion, who lived at 
the end of the fifteenth century.— 
The tower at one extremity marks 
the boundary between the canton 
of Vaud and the Valais. 

St. Maurice was the Agaunum of 
the Romans, and the place to which 
they conveyed the dead from all the 
adjacent country for interment.— 
The pavement of the church was 
formerly composed of the sepul- 
chral stones of these ancient graves. 
Several Roman monuments are still 
tobe seen there. This town owes its 
present name to an abbey, erected in 
the beginning of the sixth century 
in honour of St. Maurice the martyr, 
who, according to the legend,. was 
massacred at this place in 302: by 
the Emperor Maximus, for being a 
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Christian, together with the whole 
Theban legion which he commanded. 


General Description of the Valais, 





No country of Europe has such 

a just claim to the attention of the | 
pia are ar traveller as the Valais. | 
The naturalist, the philosopher, and 
the statesman, will traverse that ex- 
traordinary country with equal in- 
terest. There every thing differs 
from what is seen elsewhere : there | 
are found a different nature, differ- | 
ent manners, and political customs. 
abolished among the neighbouring | 
nations ; and this country, so litile' 
known, is placed between France | 
and Italy, in the centre of the most 
civilized regions of the globe. 

The Valais is situated in the midst 
ofthe Alps. On quitting La Fourche 
these colossal mountains divide, and 
the two chains uniting at Mont Blanc, 
encompass the deepest valley of the 
known world. ‘in the southern 
chain are the three highest moun- 
tains in Europe : Mont Blanc, which 
rises, according te the measure- 
ments of Tralles, 2466 ‘fathoms 
above the sea; Mont Rosa, 2430 
and Mont Cervin, 2309, according 
to Saussure. The loftiest of the| 
northern chain are, the Finsteraar- | 
horn, 2206; the Jungfrau, 2145; 
and the Balmhorn, 1905 fathoms, 
according to Tralles.. Brieg, situat- 
ed between Mont Rosa and the Fin- 
steraarhorn, and which is 364 fa-. 
thoms above the level of the:sea, is 
consequently at the bottom of a val- 
ley, the southern declivity of which 
is 2066, and the nerthern $642 fa- 
thoms in height. ‘The valley of 
Chamouni is only 1926 fathoms low- 
er than Mont Blanc, and that of 
Quito is 1751 lower than Chimbo- 
rasso, though this point of the Cor- 
dilleras is 750 fathoms higher than 
Mont Blanc. 

The northern chain separates the 
Valais from the other Swiss cantons ; | 
the southern forms a vast barrier be- 
tween that valley and Savoy and 
Piedmont. The Valais is thirty- 
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west, ten in its greatest breadth 
from north to south, and its area is 
about 200 square leagues. 

The summits of these two chains 
of the Alps are covered with ever- 
lasting snow ; their sides are riven 
by deep and narrow ravines, which 
serve for channels to rapid torrents, 
and run to the principal valley.— 
The Rhone traverses the. Valais 
longitudinally, from the glaciers of 
La Fourche, where that river rises, 
to the Lake ef Geneva, into which 
it discharges its waters. Its fall, in 
this space, is 713 fathoms. Some- 
times coeped between rocks, it can 
scarcely force a passage, and its 
foaming waves precipitate themselves 
in cascades’; at others, spreading 
over the plains, tt inundates+the mea- 
dows, converts them into marshes, 
and leaves traces of its ravages 
wherever the hand of man ‘has. not 
contined it within due bounds. 

To its depth, and to the altitude 
of the mountains which surround it, 
this vaHey owes the great variety 
observed in its productions. In low 
and open situations the fruits of Italy 


:lattain maturity ; the vine prospers 


there, and yields excellent wines. 
As you ascend ‘the slope of the Alps, 
you find the vines succeeded by 
fields, and the fields by forests and 
pastures, which extend to the snowy 
Tegion.. Nature here presents the 
most astenishing contrast of the rich 
productions of the south, and all the 
horrors of the frozen zone. 

The Valais has hitherto been but 
little visited and little known: it is 
necessarily cut off from its neigh- 
bours by its situation. Before the 
construction of the road of the Sim- 
plon, one gate at St. Maurice closed 
the entrance to the whole country ; 
and in a circumference of seventy 
leagues there was but a smail num- 
ber of cemmunications with. Italy 
and Switzerland, ‘of which the inha- 
bitants of the plains cannot form any 
conception. The most commodious 
and most frequented passage, ‘the 
Great St. Bernard, leading to the 
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0 Tour of Mor 
road that is passable only during a few 
months of the year for mules alone, 
and where they would often be ex- 
posed to the greatest dangers, but 
for the assistance of the monks who 
reside in the hospital on the summit | 
of the mountain. A kind of enthu-| 
siasm, and the absolute renounce- 
ment of all the pleasures of life, 
have been, and still are, necessary 
to fix men in these frightful deserts. 
A second road, cut ina zigzag direc- 
tion in the 
600 fathoms in height,*leads to the | 
baths of Louesch, in the canton of 
Berne, across the Gemmi. A third, | 
likewise very steep, conducts to the 
valley of Chamouni: lastly, three 
dangerous passes lead, the one to! 
the canton of Berne by the Grim- 
sel ; the second to the valley of Ur- 
seren, at the foot of St. Gothard, 
by La Fourche; and the third to 
the valley of Formazza, in Italy, by 
a mountain called the Griess. 
were the channels opened for fo- 
reign traffic : the internal communi- 
cations were little better ; many of} 
the villages had no other than. Jad- 
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ders from platform to Plakow by | 


means of which their inhabitants | 
climbed up fonsietaa et Ae rocks se- 
veral hundred fathoms in height. 
This country was formerly divid- 
ed into the Upper Valais, compris- | 
ing the seven dixarns of Sion, Sieres, 
Louesch, Viege, Razon, Brieg, and 
Goms ; and the Lower Valaist con- 
taining seven chatellenies or baillages, 
the seats of which were at Saint 


Maurice, Martigny, Montey, Neuda, 


vertical side of a rock} 
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and lastly Brieg, where the pass of 
ithe Simplon commences. . Beyond 
Brieg the valley grows considerably 
narrower, and becomes a .kind of 
precipice, the bottom of which is 
“ravaged by the Rhone. Conches is 
on the left bank of the river; but 
continuing along its right bank, you 


arrive by a narrow path at Lax, a 
village built in a very wild situation 
on tie steep declivity of a mountain, 


Beyond Lax, the same path leads to 
a branch of the mountains which 
run to the foot of the Grimsel, La 
iF ourche, and the glaciers, the inex- 
_haustible sources of the Rhone. 

No man, however insensible to 
the beauties of nature, can traverse 
‘the Valais without feeling surprise 
land deep emotion. ‘I’he mere pe- 
‘rusal of the beautiful description 
given of it by Rousseau will never 
‘cease to enchant, by its force and 
truth, the genuine lovers of nature; 
and the admirers of the power which 
art exercises over it. ‘‘ Slowly, and 
on foot,” says he, ‘“ [ climbed some 
very rugged paths. I wished to in- 
| dulge my reverie, but was inces- 
santly diverted from it by some un- 
expected sight : here immense rocks 
'hung in ruins over my head ; there 
high and noisy water-falls drenched 
pat with their thick spray ; and pre- 
'sently an everlasting torrent opened 
beside me an abyss which the eye 
_durst not venture to fathom. Some: 
times I lost myself in the recesses 
of a thick wood ; at others, on issu- 
‘ing from a rugged ravine, cheerful 
| meadows suddenly burst upon my 


| 





Boveret, Arden, and Bagne. On) 
quitting the banks of the Lake of 
Geneva, and proceeding up the) 
Rhone, the traveller first passes 
through the Lower Valais, in which 
lie St. Maurice and Martigny. Five} 
Jeagues from St. Maurice, at the lit- 
tle river Morse, begins the territory | 
of the Upper Valais ; a league high- 
er is Sion, the capital of the whole 
tvountry. 
eastward, he comes to Sieres and/| 


Continuing his course || 


‘view. An astonishing mixture of 
| wild and cultivated nature every 
'where displayed the hand of man in 
spots to which he might have been 
supposed to have never penetrated. 
| By the side.of a cavern stood houses ; 
I met with grapes where | should 
‘have expected nothing but briars ; 
excellent fruit on rocks, and fields 
at the bottom of precipices, 

‘¢ It was not human labour alone 
‘that produced such strange contrasts 


{ 





Leuck, or Louesch ; Viege and Ra- |) 
von next make their appearance; 











in this extraordinary country : ; Na- 
|| ture seemed also to have taken plea 
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sure in presenting herself on one 
and the same spot under the most 
different aspects. ‘l'o the east, the 
flowers of spring ; to the south, the 
fruits of autumn’; to the north, the 
ice of winter. She combined all 
the seasons in the same moment, all 
climates in the same place, soils the 
most contrary on the same spot; and 
formed a medley, elsewhere un- 
known, Of the productions of the 
plains, and those’ of the Alps. Add 
to all this, the optical illusions, the 
peaks of the mountains differently 
lighted, the chiaroscuro of the sun 
and shadows, and all the accidents 
of light resulting from it morning 
and evening, and you will have some 
idea of the ever-varying scenes that 
excited my admiration, and _ that 
seemed to be presented to me ina 
real theatre ; forthe prospect of the 
mountains being vertical, strikes the 
eye at once, and much more strong- 
ly than that of the plains, which are 
seen obliquely by degrees, and where 

every object conceals another from 
your view.” 

The productions of the Valais are 
indeed infinitely diversified, and the 
most striking contrasts result from 
their assemblage. Its mountains, 
fragments of which cover the plains 
of the Pays de Vaud, and the base 
of part of the Jura, display the as- 
tonishing succession of the rocks of 
the Alps : they are composed of gra- 
nile, gneiss, schist, serpentine, mar- 
ble, and ancient calcareous rocks: 
they contain also load-stone, beauti- 
fal granates, crystals of various kinds, 
perhaps likewise ores of the precious 
metals ; at least it is to the discovery 
of such ores that the people attribute 
the considerable wealth of certain 
families of the Valais. From the 
banks of the Rhone to the region 
of snow, the slope of the mountains 
is covered with an admirable suc- 
cession of trees and plants. At the 
pes of the valley you leave the 

g and the’ pomegranate loaded with 
fenie and as you continue to ascend, 
you meet with the trees and plants 
of every climate, up te the rhodo- 
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dendron, which thrives close to the 
everlasting snows. ‘The forests con- 
sist of the chesnut, plane, oak, 
beech, birch, pine, fir, or larch, 
according to the degree of their ele- 
vation. 

The wild goat and the chamois 
climb the least accessible rocks, 
and graze upon their summits: the 
bear, the marmot, the white hare, 
inlidbit the dreary retreats of the 
narrow defiles of the Alps ; and the 
boar sometimes appears on the banks 
of the Khone. birds ‘of prey of all 
kinds build in the cavities of the 
steepest rocks ; moor-fowl, and the 
red and white partridge, as well as 
all the birds of passage, abound in 
the forests and in the marshes at the 
bottem of the valley. } 

About 24,000 souls compose the 
population of the whole country.— 
The inhabitants of the Upper Va- 
lais are a handsome, robust race, re- 
sembling in character and manners 
ithe mountaineers of the neighbour- 
ing cantons of Berne and Ori’: 
strangers like the latter to commerce 
and manufactures, and averse to til- 
lage, their meadows and cattle en- 
cape their wwhole attention. ‘The in- 
|habitants of the Lower Valais are 
not so stout and strong: they cure- 
wey cultivate a rich soil; but the 
negligence of the husbandman i is al- 
mast “justified by the moderation of 
his desires. 

T wo diseases are in some measure 
peculiar to the Valaisans, and more. 
especially to those who inhabit the 
districts of Sieres, Sion; and Mar- 
tigny ; these diseases are the govtre, 
and what is called cretinisin, the 
causes of which are still unknown. 
The former ts a swelling, often of 
monstrous size, but rarely mortal ; 
but the latter, dreadful in its effects. 
degrades both the moral and physi- 
cal man, and tranforms him into, a 
stupid and disgusting brute. <A livid 
complexion, flaccid flesh, and pen- 
dent lips, are the external symptoms 
of the disease: several cretins, de- 
nied both speech and hearing, are 
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than that of satisfying the first. wants | 
of nature. 
vernment and of individuals have 
considerably diminished the number 
of these unfortunate persons, yet 
they are still frequently met with in 
the Lower Valais. Is this disease 
owing to the excessive heat and a 
defective circulation of the air in the 
bottom of the valley? or is it here- 
ditary, and confined to certain fami- 
lies? These are questions of the 
highest importance to the Valaisans ; 
were they to be resolved, we should 
soon see the country delivered for 
ever from the most dreadful and me- 
tancholy of afflictions. 

All the Valaisans profess the Ro- 
man Catholic: religion, and are at- 
tached to # with all that tenacity to 
ancient customs and epinions which 
is observed in mountaineers. With 
the exception of a few parishes of 
the Pennine Alps, where a-corrupt 
Italian is spoken, the language of 
the whole of the Upper Valais is 
the SwissGerman dialect: the French, 
and a Roman patots almost unintelli- 
gible to strangers, are the idiom of 
the Lower Valais. 

The Valaisan, living by himself, 
either as a herdsman or a husband- 
man, has remained a stranger to the 
numerous wants which luxury and 
effeminacy have introduced among 
most nations: the simplicity of his 
manners, his moderation, and his 
hospitality, have been described in 
the most impressive manner by one 
who deeply felt the value of ‘those 
virtues. Every Valaisan, when ab- 
sent from his country, longs to return 
thither: foreign military service does 
not weaken this desire ; and general 
officers, habituated during a long ab- 
sence to the luxury of courts and 
the pleasures of great cities, have 
been seen, on their return home, to 
resume the simple manners and an- 
cient customs of their forefathers. 

Is it not to. this very simplicity of 
manners, and to the moderation of 
the Valaisans, that we ought to 
ascribe the imperfection of their 


agriculture, and the total want of| 
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manufactures? ‘In ‘the cultivation: 
of the vine, and in the manner of 
making wine, they are. far behind 
their neighbours, the inhabitants of 
the canton of Vaud: yet the Valais. 
contain superb vineyards, and the. 
excellent quality of the wine of cer. 
tain quarters, may aflord an idea of 
the advantage that would result from 
their improvement. ‘Lhe same ob- 
servation applies to the fields, the 
orchards, and in general to all the 
lands susceptible of cultivation at 
the bottom of the valley, and at the 
foot of the mountains. The people 
of the Upper Valais have a thorough 
knowledge of the management of 
meadows and cattle. ‘There you 
find irrigations effected with long and 
persevering toil: frequently a rivu- 
let is turned from its course, and 
carried in long wooden channels 
across rocks and ravines, till it 
reaches the field over which its wa- 
ters are to difluse life and fertility. 
The Valatsan-exports some raw pro- 
ductions, but no manufactured arti- 
cles: indeed he scarcely knows how 
to convert his wool and flax into the 
coarse stuffs in which the lower 
classes are clothed. The road 
which now traverses the Valais will 
perhaps impart increased activity to 
agriculture, and give birth to some 
manufactures : but these advantages, 
splendid as they may appear, would 
be too dearly bought, if they cost 
these people the simplicity of their 
manners and the happy obscurity in 
which they have so long lived. 

A valley situated between Italy 
and Gaul could not have been ne- 
glected by the Romans: the single 
passage of the St. Bernard requir- 
ed a police and a security which the 
Roman laws and legions could alone 
afford. Various monuments, and a 
great number of inscriptions, prove 
the establishment of the Romans in 
the Lower Valais. We learn from 


Cesar, that the Veragri and Seduni 
were the ancient inhabitants of the 
country ; he says that their territo- 
ries extended from the frontiers of 


the Allobroges, Lake Leman, and 
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the Rhone, to the summits of the 
Alps... St. Maurice was the ancient 
Agaunum ; Martigny, Octudurum ; 
Sion, Sedunum, the capital of the 
tribe who bore its name. ‘The Up- 
per Valais was probably indebted to 
its mountains for the preservation of. 
its liberty. From the 5th century 
this country formed part of the dif- 
ferent kingdoms of Burgundy. In 
1032, the death of lKudolph ILL. 
having put an end to the last of these 
monarchies, the Emperor Conrad II. 
made himself master of the whole 
country: he gave the Lower Valais to 
Humbert, Count of Savoy, and left 
the Upper subject to the Bishop of 
Sion. In 1250, during the interreg- 
num which followed the death of the 
Emperor Frederic II. the Valaisans 


asserted their independence : they | 


secured by alliances the support of 
the neighbouring towns, and after a 
long and bloody struggle with their 
bishops, wha were assisted by the 
house of Savoy and by several gen- 
tlemen, the towns of Brieg, Naters, 
and Viege, at length concluded, in 
1417, an alliance with the Swiss 


cantons. of Lucerne, Uri, and Un-| 


terwalden. In 1475, the Upper Va- 


laisans, with the aid of their allies} 


and the people of Berne, subdued 
the Lower Valais. 
+533 a close and perpetual alliance 
with Berne and seven Catholic can- 


tons, irrevocably attached the Va-| 


lais to the Helvetic confederation. 
This country, therefore, took part 
in its wars, and, like the cantons, 


concluded various capitulations for| 


furnishing troops to foreign powers. 
In 1798 it shared the fate of the 
rest of Switzerland ; but its subju- 
gation was not accomplished without 
jong and bloody conflicts. The Va- 
lais was then made a district of a 
Rhodanic republic, afterwards~ a 
Swiss-canton, and then a separate 
republic under the immediate pro- 
tection of France. At length, in 
1810, it was incorporated with the 
French empire by the style of the 
department ef the Simplon, and such 
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once more restored it to the inde- 
pendence which it new enjoys, as a 
canton of the Swiss confederation. 
Before 1798, the Upper Valais, 
which exercised the sovereignty, 
‘was composed of seven dixains, 
which were so many petty repub- 
lics: each had its high jurisdiction 
and its council, with a chatelain at 
its head. The deputies of these 
dixains, convoked at Sion by a cap- 
tain-general, composed a_ national 
council, which treated of peace, 
war, and all affairs that concerned 
the whole of the country. The 
Bishop of Sion had a vote and seat 
in this council ; he sealed its acts in 
quality of count and prefect of the 
Valais ; a dignity which, with the 
|title of prince, had been anciently 
conferred upon him by the empe- 
rors. The money of the country 
was also coined in his name, The 
general council appointed the cap- 
tain of the country, the chancellor, 
and other officers, and also the se- 
ven bailiffs who governed the Lower 
Valais. Since 1798 all the Valaisans 
have had a share in the sovereignty, 
and to the seven old dixains have 
been added five new ones, composed 
of the inhabitants of the Lower Va- 
lais, formerly subject to the Upper. 
Ackermann’s Repository, 
London, 1818. 
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ITALIAN SKETCHES. 
Among the Literary Curiosities 
i which have issued from the British 
Press, is a volume of Travels in 
Rome, Florence, and Naples, from 
the French of Count de Stendhal, 
who is, we believe, a Prussian by 
birth, and obtained leave of his go- 
vernment to visit Italy ; transported 
with joy at this permission, he sets 
off on his travels, like ‘a child, to vi- 
sit the theatre, full of life and ani- 
mation, and with rapid steps, visits 








tt remained till the fall ef Bonaparte 


every thing worthy of attention, and 
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gives his readers the fruits of his 
observations in a kind of notes,dashes, 
and literary Flemish touches; he is 
so perfectly natural—so full of en- 
thusiasm and of genius, that nothing 
escapes, him; but it is music only 
that throws him into transports 
which are beyond his control, and 
at which the phlegmatic reader can- 
not avoid smiling. The period has 
gone by when people ‘“ expire at an 
opera,’ as Lady Grace says; but to 
begin with our traveller at Milan : ; 


MILAN, 


November 4th.—I did not arrive at 
this place till seven in the evening ; 
but I, notwithstanding, hastened im- 
mediately to the theatre of La Scala. 


If I were to see nothing else, my 


journey is well paid ; my exhausted 


organs were delighted till they were 
no longer susceptible of pleasure. 
[ saw this evening. all that the most 
luxurious eastern imagination could 
eonceive, the richest, the most strik- 
ing, the most singular in architec- 
tural beauty ; every thing that fancy 


could paint to itself in brillianey of 


draperies ; I saw, moreover, person- 
ages who not only. wore the cos- 
tume of the country in which the 
action of the piece they represent- 
ed, passed, but who had actually 
caught the physiognomy of the peo- 
ple, their manners and’ their ges- 
tures. 


LA SCALA. 


Nwiatabig? 10th.—In truth, my ap 
miration does not decline. La Scala, 
independently of its splendour, may 
be called the first theatre in the 
world, from the excellence of the 
music. There is not a single light 
inthe Salle ;* it is illuminated en- 
tirely by the lights from the stage. 
The ‘imagination cannot conceive any 


* In foreign theatres the part:in which the 
audience are seated is distinguished as La 
Salle, while the stage is called La Scene. 
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thing more grand, more: magnificent, 
more novel,, or more commandi 
than every thing which relates ‘to 
the architecture. : There were this 
evening eleven changes of scene. [ 
am afraid that lam condemned hence: ; 
forward to a complete disgust with 
our theatres ; such indeed is the al- 
most inevitable consequence of .a 
journey to Italy. 

I pay a sequin by the evening for 
a box insthe third tier, which | am 
obliged to keep during the whole 
time of my stay. Notwithstanding 
the positive absence of all light from 


| the Salle, | can-even at this height 


distinguish perfectly every body who 
comes into the pit, and salutations 
are constantly. passing from one box 
to another: across the theatre. 1 
was introduced this evening into se- 
ven or eighi different boxes, and eve- 
ry where found tive most interesting 
manners, perfectly natural, witha 
mild and pleasing gaicty. 

The degree of ecstasy to which 
the soul is carried, is the true ther- 
mometer by which to judge of beau- 
ty in. music. I am in ecstasies at 
Mozart, wmle I can say with the 
utmost coolness of a picture of Gui- 
do, that is very fine indeed. 


MUSIC, 


Music is the only art which sur- 
vives in Italy. There are two routes 
which lead to communicating plea- 
sure, the style of Haydn, and the 
style of Cimarosa; the latter ‘can 
never be imitated by fools... Music 
was at its highest point of glory in 
1740 : since that its nature has 
changed, the symphonies are not so 
good and the songs are worse ; paint- 
ing is now dead and baried ; Cano- 
va has burst out by chance, by the 
power of vegetation which this fine 
climate bestows on the soul of man} 
but, like Alfieri, he is a monster ; 
nothing resembles him, nothmg ap-. 
proaches him. Seulpture, speaking» 
generally, is no less dead in Italy 
than the art of Correggio ; engraving 
is tolerably well supported, but 
merely as a trade. 
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Music alone still boasts some 
sparks of the heavenly fire, and 
there is nothing going forwards in 
this fine country but making love.— 
All other enjoyments of the soul are | 
restrained; one might die worn away 
with melancholy if one were a citi- 
zen here. Distrust extinguishes 
friendship, but to atone for it in 
some measure, love is here delicious; 
elsewhere we find an imperfect co- 
py of it: the true feeling of the 
passion was made for such a coun- 


try. 
MADAME CATALANI. 


November 23d.—At length, this 
concert of Madame Catalani’s, so 
long expected, has been given at the 
Conservatory, but the reom was not 
full; about four hundred persons 
only attended. What a tact there is 
inthe people! the judgment is una- 
nimous ; it is the finest voice they 
ever remember to have heard, far 


superior to Banti, to Billington, or 


Marchesi. . Even in the liveliest 
parts she seems always to sing’ from 
beneath a rock, it has that silvery 
reverberation. 

How noble would be the effect 
produced by her, if nature had en- 
dowed her withasoul! but alas! all 
her airs are sung in the same man- 
ner. 1d watched her particularly in 
that affecting air, Frenar vorrei le la- 
crume ; it was sung with the same 
luxuriance of little rapid ornaments 
as the variations upon the air, Vel 
cor piu non me sento. 

Madame Catalani sings about a 
dozen.airs, with which shé travels 
over Europe. It is enough to hear her 
once to feel eternal regret that na- 
ture has not joined some portion of 
soul. to so astonishing an instru- 
ment. She has not made the least 
progress since she sung at Milan 
eighteen years ago, Ho perduto il 
Pghio amato, Little doesthe name 
of the composer signify : the air that 
Madame. Catalani sings, is always the 
same ; itis a tissue of embroidery, 
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taste. She has fount nothing but 
bad masters out of Italy. 

All this. was said around : me; 
and all may be true : but did any oné 
ever in his life hear any thing ap- 
proaching to what she does? She 
runs through the gamut ascending 
and. descending by semi-tones better 
than Marchesi. I was shown this 
man at the concert ; heis not very 
old, but very rich; even now he 
will sometimes sing before his inti- 
mate friends. ‘The same is the case 
with his rival Patchierotti at Padua. 

Madame Catalani, who may be 
about thirty, or five and thirty, is 
still very handsome by candle light. 
The contrast ofher fine features and 
sublime voice’ with the gaiety of 
the part, must produce a very asto- 
nishing effect in the Opera-bufia. 
Of the serious opera she has no 
idea. 


ROME. 


December 10th, 1816. I entered 
Rome by the famous Porto del Popo- 
lo; my lodgimg-is on the Corso in the 
palace Ruspoli. Ah! what dupes 
are we! This .Porto is inferior, by 


|many degrees, to the entrance of al- 


most every great town with which I 
am acquainted ; ‘it is at the distance 
of a thousand leagues from the prin- 
cipal entrance to Berlin: nay, it ts 
much below the entrance to Paris 
by the arch l’Etoile. Pedants who 
find in modern Rome an opportunity 
of displaying their Latin; have per- 
suaded us that it is fine. 

From respect for the very pure 
manners of the Italians at Rome, the 
Pope does not allow theatrical amuse- 
ments, excepting during the carni- 
val; all the rest of the year they 
have only wooden players, 2. ¢. pup* 
pets. 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 


December 25th.—What a.glorious 
sun! It is like a fine fresh morning 
at Paris in the beginning of Septem- 
ber. I was present at the magnifi- 
cent ceremonies in St. Peter’s church. 








for the most part, in a very ‘bad 


Every thing was august, the music 
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excepted. .The venerable pontiff, 
clad in white silk, carried about in: 
the. chair presented to him by the 
Genoese, distributing his benedic- 
tions among the people in this su- 
blime edifice, was one of the most 
impressive sights | ever saw. 1 was 
on a scaffolding erected in the form 
of an amphitheatre, on the right of 


the altar, where were also two bun. 


dred ladies ; two Komans, five Ger- 
-mans, and a hundred and ninety 
English. In. the west of the church 
there were not above a hundred 
persons, peasants with the most mi- 
serable aspects imaginable. I am 
taking a journey to England. in Italy. 
The greater part of these hundred 


and ninety ladies were thrown into’ 


such ecstasies with the sublimity. of 
the ceremonies, that their hearts 
were, not, without some difficulty, 
made sensible of the absurdity of the 
holy capons who sang, huddled toge- 
therinacage. Itwas the same thing 
as at the Sestino. . The idea I sup- 
pose is, that they assist the singing 
of the officiating priests. 


; JESUITS’ CHURCH. 


December. 31st.—I went to the stigmatized as-impious. 
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but here, as in most places in Italy, 
the musicians sported too much with 
the richness of the instrument. . | 
have heard the organ played a thou. 
sand times better in Germany ; two 
hours were, however, passed very 
agreeably. One. thing astonished 
me, that 1 saw two or three Eng. 
lishmen who really seemed to feel 
the music. This service is perform. 
ed by the Jesuits in thanksgiving to 
heaven for having terminated the 
year. happily. These of the -cardi- 
nals who are friendly to them,, at- 
tended; to those gentlemen. military 
henours. were paid; the Roman 
troops make a very good. appear- 
ance. Such ts the feeling enter. 
tained of the rabble with which 
| these same Jesuits are connected, 
that every chapel is guarded by a 


|sentinel with the bayonet. fixed; 


other sentinels. walk about equally 
with fixed bayonets among the kneel- 
ing crowd. - It is a curious thing, in 
tne very centre of religion which 
pretends to restrain mankind by en 
forcing good morals, that the neces: 
} sity. of the bayonet is felt.even more 
forcibly. than at Paris, where we are 
Those sol- 








church of the Jesuits near the Pa- || diers, returned from France, and still 


lace. of Venice. .1 could not help 
seeing something of that. respect 
which power, even the most atroci- 
ous, inspires, when it. has accom- 
plished great things. he church 
was filled with the most wretched 
rabble ; we sent back our watches 
to the Hotel. The president, de 
Brosses, who breaks forth into ecsta- 
sies, in speaking of the hotel of St. 
Ignatius, must have had a very bad 
taste. The meanness and absurdity 
of the sculptures are inconceivable ; 
they are mean to such a degree 
that one knows not how to point out 
in what the meanness consists. But 
there was so much barbarism in 
France in 1740, that much must be 
pardoned in favour of great talents. 

At length the music began from 
ergans placed in different parts of 
the church, which answered to each 
ether ; this.has a very good effect ; 


wearing the grand French uniform, 
join with the people in singing the 
psalms. Reme might still be the 
capital of the arts, if there was any 
thing like good morals in the city 5 
the singing even of this rabble is ex- 
cellent. 


INTERESTING EXTRACTS FROM 
ANCIENT HISTORY, 


AURENGZESBE. 


AuREeNGzeBeE reigned fifty-two 
years in India, with a repebaiiad surs 
passed by few. The magnificence 
of his court caused the splendour of 
the Mogul throne to become prover- 
bial ; and he met with no serious op- 
position till the year 1658. Except, 
however, on days of festivity, the 








dress of Aurengzebe was simple, and 
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he léd the life of an anchoret. He 
rose at day-break, ‘and having ba- 
thed, he spent half an hour in his 
chapel, and an equal portion of time 
in study, before he went to dress. 
At seven he went to the chamber of 


justice, heard a peals, and overlook- 


ed the decision of ‘the judges—a 
practice always observed’ by those 
of the house of Timour. At ‘this 
time the people had free access to 
him, and the needy were often re- 
lieved by the king himself, who had 
a large sum of money lying on’ a 
bench: beside him, and he was al- 
ways ready to listento every peti- 
tion. If a well-grounded complaint 
was uttered against any noble, let 
his rank be ever'so great, Aureng- 
zebe, at the next audience, put into 
his hand a written paper, containing 
the nature of his fault, and a dismis- 
sal from all : his offices : he was de- 
prived of his estates, and thus pub- 
licly degraded, by being obliged dai- 
ly to make his appearance at the 
hall of audience ; till, having endured 
sufficient punishment, he was re- 
stored, iffound worthy ; otherwise, 
he was sent into ‘banishment. At 
nine o’clock ‘the emperor retired 
io breakfast, and spent an hour with 
his family, after which he showed 
himself in a balcony facing the great 
square of the palace. There he sat 
to review his richly caparisoned 
elephants, and his state horses ; wit- 
nessed feats of horsemanship, and 
combats of wild beasts. At eleven 
he went to the hall of audience, as- 
cended the throne, which was richly 
ornamented with jewels, before 
which all the nobles were arranged 
in two rows, on rich carpets, accord-. 
ing to their rank, when all ambassa- 
dors, viceroys, generals, and visitors, 
wereintroduced. © Each person pre- 
sented made some offering ;.ifhe was 
in high favour, the king. received it 
from his own hand. 

The chehel sitoow, or hall of audi- 
ence, had forty 
was of silver ; ; the ‘rails which divided 
it from the court were of gold, and 


the .other railings: of silyer. The 
Vol, I. ‘ 


pillars.” The Toof||tion for his former” 
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hall opened into a large square, 
where Aurengzebe reviewed and 
examined his. troops ; a second 
square was occupied by the’ lower 
order of nobility ; a third by arti- 
sans, who came to exhibit their ma- 
nufactures, and who received re- 
wards accordin to their merits ; 
a fourth was filled by huntsmen, who 
presented wild animals and game. 
After spending two hours inthe hall, 


chamber with the officers of state, 
and regulated ordinary affairs ; after 
whjch he passed an hour at” table, 
and in the hot’ season he slept after 
dinner for about halfan hour. At 
four he appeared in the balcony, 
over the great gate of the palace, 
when a mob generally collected 
around him with petitions and com- 
plaints. From this clamorous scene 
he retired to prayers, and thence 
tothe bathing room, where the vi- 
zier and other ministers assembled : 
the council sat to avery late hour, 
though the emperor usually retired 
at nine o’clock. 

The reign of Aurengzebe was dis- 
tinguished by the most minute atten- 
tion to the comforts of ‘his people. 
On occasion of a scarcity, an inunda- 
tion, or any other pressing ‘evil, the 
taxes were remitted in’ the suffering 
districts, and- always” lightened ‘on 
ithose farms which, in the: emperor s 
journeys through his states, he saw 
the best cultivated. | 

He died in'the year of the Hegira 
1119, corresponding’ with the year 
| of our lord 1707, after that reign of 
fifty-two yeats, ‘which, in its com- 
mencément, he owed'to’ hypocrisy, 
hd which he’ obtained by ‘the most 
unnatural murders.’ ‘The’ splendour 
and beneficence of his- regal sway, 
causéd his subjects’ to forget the 
crimes of his eiirly life. * His piety, 
particularly i in his latter years, thust 
not ‘be ascribed wholly to dissimula- 
tion, for conscience required’ expia- 

“oki and* that 


— 9 


‘God within us’” taught him the ne- 

cessity of a stronger protection than 
worldly empire can afford ; religion, 
16 


- 








the emperor retired to his bathing | 


ut dla. 
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therefore, was his only refuge ; most 
probably he finished by being a sin- 
cere believer, or rather an enthusi- 
ast; for his character was net open 
to weak impressions. 

His person had in it nothing re- 
markable, and his countenance was 
devoid of beauty, but it was animated, 
and often pleasing. His manner was 
prepossessing and simple ; his voice 


‘Was music itself; he was a fine ora- 
tor, and an elegant writer. He 


was well acquainted with the lan- 
guages of Persia and Arabia; and he 
wrote the Mogul tongue, as well as 
every various dialect in India, with 
ease. He erected colleges in all the 
chief cities of Hindostan, and schools 
inthe inferior towns: proposed. am- 
ple rewards. for learning, and found- 
ed several public libraries. Hospi- 
tals, caravanseras, and bridges, were 
built duriag his reign, and ferries es- 
tablished on all the public roads. 
Justice was administered to every 
one impartially, and capital punish- 
ments scarcely known, during’ his 
long and equitable rule. Such were 
the atonements he endeavoured to 
make for his crimes; and, like Bo- 
naparte, he has not failed to meet 
with his panegyrists and apologists, 
who pretend to assert that the nature 
of despotic government is such, as to 
bear 


*‘ No brother near the Throne.” 
La Belle Assemblee. 


BARON HUMBOLDT’S LAST VOLUME. 


Extract from Baron Humboldt’s Personal 
Narrative. of Travels to the Equiuectial 
Revions of the New Continent. Vol. 4. 
On leaving the Rio. Apure, we 

fouad ourselves in-a coyntry of:a to- 

tally différent aspect. An immense 
plain of water stretched before us 
tike a lake, as far as we could see. 

White-topped waves rose ‘to the 

height ef several feet, from the con- 

flict of the breeze. and the’ current. 

The air résounded no longer with 

the piercing cries of the herons, the 

flamingoes, and the spoonhills, cross- 


[vou. 1, 


ing in long files from one shore to 
the other. ‘Our eyes sought in vain 
those water fowls, the imventiye 
snares of which vary in each tribe, 
All nature appears less animated. 
/Scarcely could we discover in’the 
‘hollows of the waves a few large 
crocodiles, cutting obliquely, by the 
help of their long tails, the surface 
of the’ agitated waters. The hori- 
zon was bounded by a zone of fo- 
rests, but these forests no where 
reached so far as the bed of the ri- 
ver. A vast beach, constantly parch- 
ed by the heat of the sun, desert 
and bare as the shores of the sea, 
resembled, at a distance; from. the 
effect of the mirage, pools of stag- 
nant water. These sandy shores, 
far from fixing the limits of the ri- 
ver, rendered them uncertain, © by 
approaching or withdrawing’ them 
alternately, according to the varia- 
ble action of the inflected rays. 

In these scattered features of the 
landscape, in this character of so- 
litade and of greatness, we recog- 
nize the course of the Oroonoko, 
one of the most majestic rivers of 
the New World. The water, like 
the land, displays every where a 
characteristic and peculiar aspect.— 
The bed of the Orooneko resembles 
not the bed of the Meta, the Gua- 
viare, the Rio Negro, or the Amazon. 
These differences do not depend al- 
together on the breadth or the veloci- 
ty of the current : they are connect- 
ed with a multitude of impressions, 
which it is easier to perceive upon 
the spot, than to define with preci- 
sion. Thus the mere form of the 


aspect of the sky and the clouds, 
would lead:an experienced navigator 
to guess, whether.he were in the At- 
lantic, inthe Mediterranean, orin the 
equinoctial*part of the Great Ocean. 

The wind blew fresh’ from, east- 
northeast. Its direction was fa- 
vourable for our sailing up the Oroo- 
noko, toward the mission of Enca- 
|ramada ; but our canoes were so ill 
calculated to resist the shocks of the 








waves, that, from the violence of 


waves, the tint of the waters, the | 
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the motion, those who suffered ha- 
bitually at.sea were incommoded on 
theriver. The short broken waves 
are caused by the conflict of the 
waters at the junction of the two 
rivers. Thisconflictis very violent, 
but far from beimg so dangerous-as 
Father Gumilla asserts.* We passed 
the Punta Curiquima, which is an 
isolated mass of quartzose granite, 
a small promontory.composed of 
rounded blocks. ‘There, on the 
right’ bank of the Oreonoko, Father 
Rotella founded, im the time of the 
Jesuits, «a mission of Palenka and 
Viriviri or Guire Indians. At the 
period of inundations, the rock Cu- 
riquima and the village placed at its 
foot, were surrounded every where 
by water. This serious inconve- 
nience, and the sufferings of the mis- 
sionaries. and Indians from the innu- 
merable quantity of moschettoes and 
niguas,t led them to forsake this 
humid spot.  [t is now entirely de- 
sert, while opposite to it, on the 
right bank of the river, the. little 
mountains of Coruato are the retreat 
of wandering Indians, expelled either 
from the missiens, er from tribes 
that are not subjected to the govern- 
ment of the monks. Strack with the 
extreme breadth of the Oroonoko, 
between the mouth of the Apure and 
the rock Curiquima, [ ascertained it 
by means of a base measured twice 
on the western beach. . The bed of 
the Oroonoko, in its present state 
of low water, was 1906{  toises 
broad ; but this breadth attains 55174 
toises, when, in the rainy season, 
the rock Curiquimi, and the farm of 
Capuchino near the hill of Pocopo- 
cori, become islands. The swelling 
of the Oroonoko is augmented. by 
the impulse of the waters of the 
Apure, which far from forming, like 
other rivers, an acute angle with the 
upper part of that into which it 


= 


* Orinoco illustrado, vol. i, p. 47. : 

} The ‘chego, pulex penetrans, which pe- 
netrates under the nails of the toes in men, 
and monkeys, and there deposits its eggs. 

+ 3714 metres, or 4441 varas, supposing ] 
metre = 0.51807 of a toise = 1.19546 vara, 








§ 10753 metres, or 12855 -varas- 
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flows, meets it at right angles. The 
temperature of the. waters of the 


Qroonoko, measured in several parts’ 


of its bed, was in the middle of the 
thalweg, or deepest part of the chan- 
nel, where the current has the most 
swiftness, 28.3, and: towards the 
banks 29.2. 

~ We went up first towards the 
southwest, as far as the shore of 
the Guaricoto Indians, on the left 
bank of the Oroonoko, and then to- 
wards the south. The river is so 
broad, that the mountains of Enca- 
ramada appear to rise from the wa- 
ter, as if they were seen-above the 
horizon of the sea. They forma 
continued chain from east to west. 
As yow approach them, the aspect of 
the country becomes more pictu- 
resque. ‘These mountains are com- 
posed of enormeus blocks of granite, 
cleft and piled one upon another. 
Their.division into blocks is:the ef- 
fect of decomposition. What con- 
tributes above all to embellish the 
scene at-Encaramada‘is the force of 
vegetation, that covers the sides of 
the rocks, leaving bare -only- their 
rounded summits.» They dook like 
ancient ruins rising in ‘the midst of 
aforest. The mountain immediate- 
ly at the back of the mission, the 
Tepupano* of the Tamanack Indians, 
is covered by three enormous gra- 
nitic cylinders; two of:which are 
inclined, while the third, worn away 
at its basis, and more than eighty 
feet high, has preserved a vertical 
position. ‘Lhis rock, which calls te 
mind ‘the form of ‘the Schnarcher in 
the Hartz, or that of the Organs of 
Aetopan in Mexicof, ‘composed for- 


* Tepiu-pano, * place of stones,” in which 
we recognize tepu, “stone rock,” as in tepu- 
iri, mountain.. We here again perceive that 
Lesgian ‘Oigour-Tatar root tep, (stone) found 
in Ameriea among the Mexicans, in fepetl’; 
among the Caribbees, in tebou ; among the 
Tamanacks, in ¢tepuiri ; a striking analogy be- 


|| tween the languages of Caucasus and Upper- 


Asia and ‘those ‘ofthe banks of the @rdonoko.. 
¢ In Captain Tuekey’s Voyage on the Ri- 


|| ver Congo, we find represented a granitic 


rock, the T'addi Enzazi, which bears a strik- 
ing resemblante to the mountain of Eneara- 
mada, * . 








































- gwellings‘of the Orooncko, thre waters 
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merly a part of the rounded summit 
of the mountain. 
is the property of unstratified gra- 
nite, to separate by decomposition 
into blocks of prismatic, cylindric, 
orcolumnarifigures. | 
Opposite the shore of the Guari- 
cotoes, we drew near another heap 
of rocks, which is very low, and 
three or four toiseslong. It rises in 
the midst of. the plain, and has~ less 
resemblance to a tumulus than to 
those masses of granitic stones, 
which in: the nérth of Holland and 
of Germany bear :the name of Hu- 
enenbette, beds (or tombs) of heroes. 
The shore at this part of the Oroo- 
noko, is no longer of pure: and quart- 
zose sand, but is composed of clay 
and spangles. of mica, deposited in 
wery thin strata, and most frequent- 
ly with a dip of forty or fifty degrees. 
{t looks like decomposed mica-slute. 
This change jn the geological con- 
stitution of the shore extends far 
beyond the mouth of: the Apure. 
We had begunto-ebserve it in this 
latter river as far off as Algodonal 
and Candde}’ Manati. ‘The spangles 
of mica come no doubt from the 
granite mountains of Curiquima and 
Encaramada ;. since farther to the 
north and tothe east we find only, 
quartz6se’ sand, sandstone, compact 


limestone, and gypsum. Alluvial earth || 


carried suécessively from the south 
to the north need not surprise us in 
the’ Oroonoko ;-but to what shall we 
attribute ‘thé same phenomenon in 
the bed of the Apure, seven leagues 
west of its mouth’? In the present 
state of things; notwithstanding the 


of the Apure- never retrogadeso far ; 
and, to explain this phenomenon, 
we are forced to admit, that the mica- 
ceous strata .were deposited at a 
time when the whole of the very 
low coun y that Jies between Cay-: 
cara, Algodonal, and the mountains 
of Encaramada, formed thé ‘basin’ of 
an inland lakes 

We stopped some time at the port 
of Encaramada ; itis a sort of embar- 


In every zone it} 


{VoL. ¥ 


ble. A rock of forty or fifty feet 
high forms the shore. It is com- 
posed of the same blocks of granite, 
heaped one upon another, as: at the 
|Schneeberg in Franconia, ‘and-in al- 
most all the granatic mountains: of 
Europe. Some of these detached 
masses have a spheroidal form ; they 
are not balls; however, with con- 
centric layers, as we have elsewhere 
described; but ‘merely rounded 
blocks, nuclei separated ‘from‘their 
envelopes by the effect of decom- 
position. ‘This granite is of a gray- 
ish lead-colour, . often black, as. if 
covered with oxide of manganese ; 
but this colour does not penetrate 
one fifth of a line into the rock, which 
is of a reddish white within, coarse- 
grained, and destitute of hornblende. 
- The Indian names of the mission 
of San Luis del Encaramada, are 
Guaja: and Caramana.* ‘This small 
village was founded in 1749, ‘by Fa- 
ther Gili, the Jesuit, author of the 
Storta dell- Orinoco, ‘published -at 
Rome. This missionary, learned in 
the- Indian tongues,’ bived «in this 
solitude during eighteen ‘years, till 
the’ expulsion: of the Jesuits, To 
form a precise: idea of the savage 
state of these countries, we must 
recollect, that Father Gili speaks*of 
Carichana, which is forty leagues 


r 


3 ; A , j : 
* All the missions of South, America have 
names composed of two words, the first of 
which is necessarily the name of 3: saint, the 
patron of the church, and the second an Indian 
name, thatof the. nation, or the spot where 
the establishment ,is placed. Thus we say, 
San Jose de Maypures, Santa Cruz de Cachi- 
pe, San Juan Nepomueeno de los Atures, &c. 

hese compound names appear. only in the 
official documents; the inhabitants adopt but 
one of the two names, and generally, provid- 
ed itbe sonorous, ' the Indian. ~As the names 
of saints are several times repeated in neigh- 
bouring places, great confusion in geography 
arises from these repetitions, The names of 
‘San Juan, San Diego,’and San Pedro, are 
scattered in our-maps as if by chance. It is 
pretended, that the mission of Guaji affords 
very rare example of the composition of two 
Spanish words. The word Encaramada 
means things raised one upon another, from 
encaramar, attollere, It is derived from the 
figure of Tepupano and the neighboring rocks : 
perhaps it is onty an Indian word, caramanc, 
in which, as in manazi, from a love for etymo- 
logy, a Spanish signifivation was helieved to be 





cadere, a place where boats” assem- 





discovered, | 
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from Encaramada; as of a spot far 
distant; and that he never advanced 
so far asi-the first cataract of the 
river, of which he ventured to.un« 
dertake. the description. — 

In the port.. of Encaramada we 
met with some Caribbeesof Panapa- 
na. A, Cacique. was. going up the 
Oroonoke in his canoe, to join in 
the famous: fishing of turtles’, eggs. 
His canoe »was. rounded towards. the 
bottom like a bongo, and. followed 
by a smaller boat called curiara. 
He was seated beneath.a sort of tent, 
toldo, constructed, as-well as the sail, 
of palm leaves. His cold and silent 
gravity,the respect with which he 
was treated by his attendants, eve- 
ry thing denoted him to be a person 
of importance.. He .was equipped, 
however, jn -the same manner as 
his Indians... They were.all equally 
naked,. armed with bows.and-arrows, 
and covered with. onoto, Which is the 
colouring fecula of the, bixa orella- 
na. The chief, the domestics, the 
furniture, the boat, and the sail, 
were all painted red.. .These Carib- 
bees are men-of an .almost athletic 
stature; they appeared to us,much 
taller than the Indians we: had hith- 
erto seen. . Theirsmooth and thick 
hair, cut upon their forehead like 
that. of choristers; their. eyebrews 
painted black, their look ‘at once 
gloomy and ‘animated, give their 
physiognomy a singular hardness. of 
expression: Having till then seen 
only the skulls of some Caribbees 
of the. West India Islands onal 
in the: collections: of -Eurepe, we 
were. surprised to find that these 
Indians, -.who were of pure race, 
hadithe forehead much more: round- 
ed than-it has ‘been described. The 
women, very tall, but disgusting from 
their want of cleanliness, carried 
their. infants on their'backs, | ‘having 
their thighs. and legs bound atcertain 


distances: by: broad’strips of cotton: 
The flesh, strongly ‘com- 
pressed beneath the ligatures, was! 


cloth, 


swelled in the interstices. Itis gene-' 
rally to be observed, that the Carib- 
bees are as attentive to their exte- 
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rior, and, their opnatients, a8 it is 
possible for men to be, who are na- 
kked and painted red. . ‘They attach 
great importance.to certain forms, of 
the body ; and a: mother. would-be 
‘accused of culpable indifference to- 
wards her children,. tf she. didnot 
employ. artificial means to shape. the, 
calf of the leg after the fashion of 
the: country. As none of our Indi- 
ans of Apure understood:the  Carib- 
bee language, we could obtain no 
information from the Cacique of 
Panama respecting the encampments 
that are made at this season in seve- 
ral islands of the Oroonoko for col- 
lecting turtles’ eggs. 

Near. Encaramada, a very long 
island. divides the: river into two 
branches... We passed the night in a 
rocky creek, opposite the mouth.of 
the Rio Cahullare, which is formed 
by the Payara and the Atamacia, and 
is, sometimes. considered as one: of 
the branches of the.Apure, because 
it communicates with this river by 
the Rio Arichuna.. The evening 
was beautiful. The moon illumin- 
ed the tops of the. granitic.rocks. 
The -heat was so uniformly. distri- 
buted, that, notwithstanding the hu- 
midity of the air, no. twinkling. of 
the stars was remarked, even at four 
or five degrees above the horizon. 
The light of the planets was singu- 
larly dimmed 3 and if, on account of 
the smallness: of the.apparent diame~ 
ter of Jupiter, 1 did mot. suspect 
some-error. in the observation; :1 
should say, that. here, for the first 
time, we thought-we. distinguished 
the disk of Jupiter with, the naked 
eye. ‘Toward midnight; the north- 
east wind became extremely violent. 
It.. brought no. clouds,, but -the 
vault of the sky:was covered mere 
and mere with. vapours, - Strong 
gusts were felt, and made us. in fear 
for the. safety of our canoe... During 
this whole day we had seen very 
few crocodiles, but. all of an 
extraordinary size, from; twenty to 
twenty-four, feet.... The. Indians as- 
sured us, that the young crocodiles 








prefer the marshes, and the -yiyer's 
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that are less broad, and less deep. 
"Fhey crowd together, particularly 
in the Canos,- and we might be 
tempted to say of them, what Abd- 
Allatif says of the crocodiles of the 
Nile, that ‘ they swarm like worms 
tn the shallow waters of the river, 
and in the shelter of uninhabited 
Islands.” 


a eee 


TRIAL BY BATTLE. 


Short description of the form of a tri- 
al by baitle, in an appeal for mur- 
der. 


if the appellant accepts the chal- 
lenge of the defendant, and takes up 
his glove, the parties must be put to 
their oaths. And, first, the defend- 
ant, laying his right hand on the 
Gospels, and taking hold of the ap- 
pellant’s right hand withhis left, will 
swear to this effect: * Hear this, O 
man, whom I hold by the hand, who 
eallest thyself William, by the name 
ef baptism, that], who call myself 
Abraham, by the name of baptism, 
did not felomtously murder thy sis- 
ter, Mary, by name, nor am = any 
way guilty of the said felony, so help 
me God ; fand then he shall kiss the 
book, and say] and this I will defend 
against thee by my body, as this 
court shall award.’’—Then the 
pellant, laying his right hand on the 
book, and taking the defendant’s 
right with his‘left, will swear to this 
effect :.‘* Hear this, O man, whom 
ft hold by the hand, whocallest thy- 
self Abraham, by the name of bap- 
- tism, that thou art perjured, be- 
cause thou feloniously did murder 
my sister, Mary, by name, so hel 
me God ; [and them he shall kiss the 
book, and say] and this I will prove 
against thee by my body, as this 
court shall award.”? The court must 
then appOint a day and place for the 
combat ; and the lists must be pre- 
pared, by inclosing a piece of 
ground sixty feet square, the sides 
to be due north, south, east,’ and 
west.—Places just without the lists 


Trial by Battle. 
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are to be provided for the judges, 
and also for the bar. On the day 
fixed, the court is;*at sunrise, to 
proceed to the spot, from Westmin- 
ster-hall, the judges being in their 
full robes ; and, when they are seat- 
ed, proclamation is made for the 
combatants, who appear with bare 
heads, arms, and legs, each led by a 
person carrying his baton of an ell 
long, tipped with horn, and preced- 
ed by another, carrying his target, 
made of double leather, and square. 
Each, on entering the lists, make 
congees to the several judges present ; 
and, before they engage, they re- 
spectively take an oath against witch- 
craft and sorcery, to this effect: 
‘‘ Hear this, ye justices, that 1 
f Abraham 'Fhornton or William Ash+ 
ford} have this day neither eat nor 
drank ; nor have upon -me: bone, 
stone, or grass ; nor have done any 
thing, nor any other for me, where- 
by the law of God may be depressed, 
and the law of the devil be exalted : 
so help me God.” And then, after 
proclamation of-silence, under pain 
of imprisonment for a year and a 
day, the combat is to begin, and to 
continue, unless either party yields 
or is vanquished, till the stars appear 
in the evening. 

Stories have been handed-down of 
criminals being convicted by means 
of battle, even by antagonists far in- 
ferior to them in strength and ex: 
pertness. The Chevalier Macaire, 
jealous of the favour shown by the 
king to the Chevalier Aubri de Mon- 
didier, took an opportunity of mur- 
dering Mondidier in .the forest of 
Bondi, while accompanied only by 
his dog, an English bloodhound. 
The dog remained by his master’s 
grave several days, and when com- 
pelled by hunger to quit it, he went 
to the house-of an intimate friend of 
Aubri’s, whom, by his cries and 
significant actions, he drew to the 
spot; where, on a search being 


made, the body was found. After- 
wards the dog, on all occasions, as-. 
saulted Macaire ; till suspicion was, 
lat length, excited, and the king or 
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dered a judicial combat between 
Macaire and his dumb accuser, be- 
fore whom the murderer ccafessed 
himself vanquished. 

La Belle Assemblee. 


serene 
THE PEARL. 


The production of the pearl 1s 
one of those mysterious opera- 
tions of nature, which the ingenuity 
of man has not yet heen able to un- 
veil. The Arabs, with whom the 
pearl was an article of great traflic, 
entertained a notion, which they had 
from the Brahmins, that when it 
rained, the animal rose to the sur- 
face to catch the drops which:turned 
into pearls. By some of the natives, 
they are considered to be formed of 
certain mineral substances, carried 
to the banks of the river which is 


opposite te them; by others, they } 


are supposed to be formed from dew- 
drops in connection with sunbeams, 
which was pretty nearly the opinion 
entertained by Pliny, and other an- 
cient naturalists of Europe. Some 
have thought them to be an accretion 
within the body of the animal of the 
superabundant matter which coats 
over the inside of the shell, called 
mother of pearl, and to which it is 
very common to find little knobs 
adhering, precisely like pearls, but 
not. of clear water, Others again, 
among whom is Reaumur, consider 
them as the effect of disease or in- 
jury, like bezoars and. other stones 
found in various animals, pearls be- 
ing generally composed of amelle, 
or coats, formed round a foreign 
nucleus. In the early ages.of the 
Christian era, it would appear that 
the people who lived on the bor- 
der of the Red Sea, were acquaint- 
ed with the method of forcing cer- 
tain shell fish to produce pearls, as 
the Chinese at present do the Myti- 
lus Cygneus, the swan muscle, by 
throwing into the shell, when it 
opens, five or six minute mother of 
pearl beads, strung on a thread. 
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In the course of a year these are 
found covered witha pearly crust, 
which perfectly resembles the real 
pearl. It is supposed that if sharp- 
pointed wires be thrust through the 
shells of certain species of muscles 
and eysters, the animal protects it- 
self from being injured and galled, 

by throwing off a substance which 
coats them over. with little round 
knobs, resembling pearls. .Beck- 
man tells us.that ‘ Linneus once 
showed him, amonghis collection of 
shells, a small box filled with 
pearls, and said—‘ Tos unionis con- 
fect artificio meo ; sunt tantum quin- 
que annorum, et tamen tam magni.’ 
‘“* They were deposited,’? the profes - 
sor adds, ‘* near the Maja Margari- 
ufera, from which most of the Swe- 
dish pearls are procured; the son, 
who was not, however, acquainted 
with. his father’s secret, said the ex- 
periments were made only on this 
kind of muscle, though Linneus 
himself assured me, that:they would 
succeed on all kinds.”’ Dr. Stover, 
in his Life of Linneus, informs us 
that the manuscript containing this 
valuable secret is in the possession 
of Dr. J. E. Smith, president of the 
Linnean Society in London. ,. Wedo 
not believe that this gentleman has 
yet enriched himself by a. forced 
breed of pearls. The formation of 
the real pearl is still, we suspect, 
a profound mystery, and the wisest 
of us must be content, afier all, te 
say, with Hussan, the. Mahomedan 
traveller, ‘‘ that God alone knoweth 
how this matter is.’ 

La Belle Assemble. 


a aD 


ACCOUNT OF GERMANY. 


. Until you pass Hoenlinden (famous 
for a battle, and Campbeil’s. Poem) 
the country all the way from Munich. 
forms adead flat. Munich is situated 
in a plain, nearly surrounded by the 
mountains of ‘T'yrol, and refreshed 
by the rivers Inn and Iser. After 
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comes more picturesque with woods 
near, and huge forests at a distance ; 
and at the extremity of our view 
are seen, as if in the clouds, the snow- 
fopped mountains of Bohemia. We 
reached Passau the evening of the 
day we left Munich, and the follow- 

ing afternoon commenced our excur- 
sion upon the Danube, ‘he men- 
tion of this gigantic river and its ac- 
companiments will recall to your 
mind and imagination the early 
impressions of your youth, and 
the stories appertaining to them, 
whether real or fabulous, The 
last memorable spot we had cou- 
rage to visit was the Castle of|/c 
Thierenstein, built upon a rack, 

commanding, a vast view of the Da- 
nube, palaces, monasteries, cities, and 
towns, without end ; for the Donshe 
being, from all time, ‘the commercial 
river of Germany, its banks are 
populated in great profusion. We 
found much difficulty in ascending 
this nearly perpendicular rock, not- 
withstanding the proprietor, Prince 
Hardenburg, has within these few 
years made a sort of footpath ; but 
when we did arrive at the summit, 

the prospect was indeed sublime. 

The castle itself was a venerable 
ruin. Here was confined our lon- 
hearted Richard, and beneath its 
tower the minstrel touched his harp 
and the heart of Richard at the same 
ynoment. 

~ In Bavaria all monastic institutions 
are abolished, but in Austria, with 
the exception ‘of the confiscation of a 
few, (the wines of which, upward of 
2 hundred years old, have been sent 
to the cellars of the emperor) they 
are permitted to remain with all their 
accumulated wealth ; much of their 
ready money, howeyer, was, (con- 
sidering it, as Gibbon says of another 
monkish possession, ‘a superfluous 
treasure”) taken from them by Van- 
damme and other revolutignists. On 
Saturday we passed another grand 
monastery, which looks over the 
Danube : the creed of this order is 
silence ; the monks never speak but 
inprayer. There are no nuns of this 
order } a 


diccount of Germany. 








[vou. 1. 


By the way, the-women of Linz, 
and so on to’Vienna, and in Vienna, 
are celebrated throughout Europe for. 
their beauty, and in my mind justly 
so. Inever saw such a number of 
fair faces, black eyes, and arched 
eye-brows ; they are said to be ex- 
tremely chaste, but this I only give 
you as an on dit. The worst of the 
German men is, they drink so hard, 
and beertoo. They wall drink five 
or six quarts each at one sitting. 

Vienna is a fine city, not large, but 
its palaces are more splendid, and on 
the whole, more modern than those 
in Rome or Paris ; when I say pala- 

ces, | mean the residence of the no- 
bility. As for the imperial palace, 
it is, indeed, a huge mass of building 
without either end or order. The 
ball-room, however, is very fine. 
There is no limit to the extent of the 
imperial apartments, or to the splen- 
dour of the furniture and the gold and 
silver; but yqu. must not examine 
too curiously, for at the end of. al: 
most every fine room stands.a screen 
behind which is placed a little dirt 
bedstead, and inthe corner of all the 
rooms a spitting-box for ladies as 
well as gentlemen. Notwithstand- 
ing these drawbacks, our queen’s 
howse, Carlton house, the Pavilion, 
and even Windsor Castle, are nothing 
to compare with even an inferior pa: 
lace on the continent. Those ix 
Germany are, in general, fine indeed ; 
those in Italy fine, but meanly de: 
corated, with a few splendid excep- 
tions ; but those in France, furnished 
and adorned by Buonaparte, leave, in 
point of magnificence, ‘all others at 
an immeasurable distance: These are 
amongst the glittering remnants of 
Napoleon : 


ee 





-—O gloria! vipcitur idem 
** Nempe-et in exilium,.” 


The Germans, like the English, love 
eating and drinking, their wives and 
home. Perhaps in less frequented 
parts of ‘he country the Germans 
do not deserve my eulogy; I have 
seldom been off the great road, or 
out of large cities. The worst us: 
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still behind, @specially if TI visit Sax- 
ony and’ Westphalia. {[ give the 
preference, and {trust show more 
taste, by “wishing ‘to retarn (after 
Dresden) by Leipzig, Jena, Cassel, 
Gottingen, Dusseldorf; and Holland. 
Letter of an English Traveller. 


ACCOUNT OF THE BIBLE OF THE MAGI, 
GUEBRES, OR GAWRS. 
Translated for-the Newry Magazine, from 
‘ the Danish of Holbere. 
The composition “oi this book, 
which the Guebres hold in as high 
veneration as‘the Mahometans do 
the Koran, or the Christians the 
Holy Seriptures, is attributed to- Zo- 
roaster, whose revelations: it- con- 
tains. Hers said to have written it 
during. a period of total seclusion; 
and to have presented it to king Da- 
rius Hystaspes.* | : 
_It_as, called the Zendavesta, 0 
Shorter Zend, a word signifying Tin- 
der, the author having given it this 
extraordinary title, to intimate that: 
those who read it with attention and 
piety, will find a pure lame of love: 
towards God and religion awakened 
in their hearts. iiss 
It consists of twelve parts, some 
of the: first whereof regard their 
form of worship, the remaining ones 
containing the other articles of their 
sects... With respect to morals: it is 
to be observed, that it holds no act; 
good .or bad,’ but-inasmuch as™ it 
agrees: or disagrees with “its own 
precepts, -Hence, instead of good! 
act, they say, Zend Aver. . The 
Zend- approves, Instead of bad na 
Zend. aver, the:Zend disapproves.— 
A. copy of it is preserved in every 
temple, and atcertain times achapter 
is read by the priests. The Eng- 
lish scholar, Thomas Hyde, who un 
derstood the ancient Persic,; as well 
as. that pow in use, would have trans- 


* That the Zendavesta, seen at present, is 
actually the composition of Zoroaster, is sup- 
ported by Hyde and Prideaux. Huet, Bishop 
of Arranches, is of the contrary opinion. 

t By the word “Shorter,” it would seem 
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latedit into Latin, but none offered to 
contribute to the necessary cost, 


not proceed. . 
In the Zerdavesta, we find man 
things extracted from the Old ‘Testa- 





tién of the Pslams of David. ~ It 
mentions Adam and Eve as our first 
parents. We meet with the crea- 
tion also, and the deluge, both ‘re- 
lated as in Genesis ; except that for 
the’six days declared by Moses, the 
duration of the former, Zoroaster 
has substituted six times, or years. 
He speaks also of Abraham, Joseph, 
Moses, and Solomon, in the same 
termsas scripture. He calls his book 
and religion, the book and religion 
of Abraham, pretending that his re- 
volution was nothing more than a 
re-establishment of religion in the 
purity in which it ‘had been taught 
by that patriarch, wherein he has 
been followed by Mahomet; for 
Abraham’s name has been, for many 
ages, in veneration amongst all the 
sects over the East; ‘every one of 
which represents its faith as preée- 
cisely the same with his. | | 

Zorouster makes likewise in’ his 
book a distinction of beasts, clean and 


and ordains a particular race from 


Jewish laws and customs. The rast 
of the Zenda is occupied with an ac- 
count of the prophet’s person and 


commended by him. " Its’ morality is 
pure, with a‘single exception: that 
of the article concerning incest, 


plauds ; in order, we presume, to 
conciliate the Persian monarchs, who 
were much addicted to unnatural 
marriages.* Be this as it may, the 


* Incest,#iterally, ‘* Blood-Shame.” | From 
what.is here sai on that subjeet, I profess my- 
self so fur a partisan of Huet, as todisbelieve 








that there had been some great body of? di- 


vinity used by the magi prior to the era of 
Zornaster, tiie 


Vol. I. i 


tions of the prophet? :It éan harilly be ere- 
dited, that a great philosopher would encourage 
opinions so evidently fraught with ruin. 

9 


lie these ‘poet-lauréate passages are produc- 


and hence this valuable work did® 


ment: amongst ‘the rest, a large por- 


uncleai—orders tithes to the priests, 


which they shall be’ taken, besides” 
many other matters agreeable to the- 


life, acts and prophecies, ‘as ‘also 
with the virtiies and good works re- 


which it not only permits, but ap-~ 
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practice came to such a height 
amongst Zoroaster’s adherents and 
their followers, that a person spring- 
ing from a union too shocking for 
mention, was regarded as worthiest 
of the office of priesthood. ‘This 
continued till the subjugation of 
Persia by Alexander, who put a stop 
to such horrors. 


eee 


AMOURS AND MARRIAGES OF THE 
ARABS. 


As the Arabs have no manner of 
conversation with any women, oid 
or young, but their own, they can- 
not possibly be in love but by ima- 
gination, or upon the character that 
has been given of them. ‘They ne- 
ver come near, nor see them in 
public, but by chance, and at a dis- 
tance ; the young women’s faces 
are always covered with a veil, or 
some piece of linen: the young men 
take a fancy to them from the usual 
graces of gait, size, voice, and what- 
ever else is attractive in their exte- 
rior, as they are passing by, or when 
they have an opportunity of talking 
one moment withthem. They then 
study for a way of seeing them with- 
out being seen: they hide themselves 
in some tent at the places they pass, 
or behind the bushes near the springs 
which they frequent for water ; for 
there they commonly chat with their 
companions uncovered. When the 
girls have any inclination for the 
young fellows that court them, they 
afford them a sufficient opportunity 
of being seen, by dropping the cor- 
ner of the veil, which is held up by 
their teeth, just as they pass them, 
and catching it up again as quick as 
possible, as Sif the discovery of their 
face had been from the accidental 
slip of their veil. The sparks some- 
times lie concealed at a relation’s, or 
at the house of some *voman who 
can oblige them with a view of their 
mistress : the young female and her 
mother are then ‘sent for, under 
some trifling pretence, and the 


Amours and Marriages of the Arabs. 





;cows 2”? &c. 





| sufficient for the purpose. 
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lover has all that time to gaze on 
her ; if he like her, he applies to 
some of his relations to procure her 
father’s consent. ‘They then bar- 
gain about the price of the daughter, 
which the son-in-law is to pay his 
new father in camels, sheep, or hor- 
ses, because the Arabs keep no 
ready money by them, all their es- 
tates lying in cattle. A young fellow 
that has a wish to marry, must, in 
good earnest, buy himself a wife: 
fathers, amongst the Arabs, are ne- 
ver happier than when they have 
abundance of daughters. ‘They are 
the principal ric shes of a family : ac- 
cordingly, when a batchelor himself 
is treating with the person whose 
daughter he is desirous of marrying, 
he says to him, ** Will you give me 


your daughter for fifty sheep, for 


half a dozen camels, or for a dozen 
If he be not in circum- 
stances to make such offers as these, 
he proposes to give for her a mare 
or colt ; all, in short, according to 
the girl’s merit, the condition of her 
family, and the income of her in- 
tended bridegroom. When both 
parties are agreed, they get the con- 
tract drawn up by the person the 
Arabs have chosen among them- 
selves to perform the office of cadee 
or judge, or by the prince’s secre- 
tary, to whom they give a share of 
their bargain, if they are people 
considerable enough to do so. The 
cadee, or secretary, writes the 
names of the witnesses at the bottom 
of the covenant, after those of the 
parties, which is accounted to be 
Poor 
folks, who cannot be at the expense 
of aninstrument, only take witness- 
es, and marry by word of mouth, 
paying upon the spot whatever has 
been agreed for. ‘Then the’relations 
of the intended bride and bridegroom 
eat and make merry together, re- 
ceive compliments, and appoint ‘a 
day for the performance of the ce- 
remony. ‘The women carry the 


bride to the first village where there 
are any hot baths, where they wash 
her, put on her finest clothes, ‘and 
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perfume her hair with storax, ben- 
jamin, musk, and such other sweets ; 
black the edges of her eyelids and 
eyebrows ; put ground colours upon 
her face, that is already greased 
with essence, upon which they throw 

old dust, such as we put on writing ; 
redden her nails with khena, and 
with a certain ink draw out figures, 
flowers, fountains, houses, cyprus- 
ses, antelopes, and other animals, 
upon every part of her body. They 
dress her up likewise with plain and 
stone rings, with all sorts of gold 
and silver meney, according to her 
quality and circumstances: they af- 
terwards mount her upon a mare or 
camel, covered with a carpet, and 
adorned with flowers and greens, 
and with this equipage conduct her 
to the place where she is to be mar- 
ried, chanting out her praises and 
their wishes for the prosperity of 
her marriage, The men, on their 
side, take the bridegroom to the, 
bagnio, dress him with all the spru- 
cest things he has, and carry him 
back again on herseback in state.— 
When they are all come to the place 
of meeting, the men and the women 
sit down at a table in diflerent huts, 
where they have a wedding enter- 
taiament, and receive the comphi- 
ments of their acquaintances, which 
are enly wishes of a handsome fami- 
ly, abundance of children, and _-all 
the happiness and prosperity in the 
world. The men are merry with- 
out noise, behaving with great gra- 
vity-and moderation in all those ce- 
remonies : the women, on the con- 
trary, sing, scream, tabor it away, 
bawling out the beauty and advan- 
tages of the bride till evening, when 
they lead her to the tent they have 
prepared for their reception. Eve- 
ry one prays to God, that he will 
preserve the twe lovers from the 
eyes of envy, and from all the spells 
that mischievous people might cast 
upon the match.—Ackermann’s Re- 
pository. 
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Good manners is the art of making 
those easy with whom we converse. , 
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EGYPTIAN FEMALES. 


With respect to the economical 
arrangement of their families, we 
tind that the Arabs seldom have 
more than two wives; commonly 
but one. ‘The second wife is al- 
ways subservient to the elder in the 
affairs of the house. The women 
colour their nails, the inside of the 
hands, and the soals of the feet, 
with a deep orange-colour, some- 
times with one of a rosy appear- 
ance: this is done by means of hen- 
na. They likewise apply a black 
dye to their eyelashes, eyebrows, 
and the hair of their head ; a brilli- 
anay, it is supposed, is thus given to 
the eye, and the sight is improved. 
[he women, in general, I believe, 
can neither read nor write; but the 
better sort are taught embroidery 
and ornamental needle-work, in 
which they mostly pass their time. 
An Arab merchant of property made 
me a present of an elegantly em- 
broidered handkerchief, worked, as 
he said, by his wife’s hands. The 
women of rank are seldom seen 
abroad—many of these were mur- 
dered by the Turks, after we eva- 
cuated Alexandria,. in 1803; but 
some of them, and in particular two 
Bedouin girls, succeeded in escaping 
to Malta. 

The features of the Arab-Egyptian 
women are by no means regular. In 
general, the cheek-bones are high, 
the cheeks broad and flabby, . the 
mouth large, the nose short, thick, 
and flat, though in some it’ is promi- 
nent; the eyes black, but wanting 
animation. The bad appearance of 
the eyes, is, in some measure, owing 
to disease. The skin is of a disa- 
greeable Mulatto colour.. The hair, 
which is commonly black, is matted, 
and often smeared with a stinking 
ointment. It is formed in two or 
three divisions, and sufiered to hang 
down the back. Atadistance, how- 
ever, the long flowing robe which 
covers them to. the heels, though it 
may conceal deformity, seems, by 
the easiness of its drapery, to height- 
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en their stature, and even to render 
their air graceful. Indeed, I have 
never seen any women who have 
displayed so much easiness of man- 
ner, or so fine a carriage ; being su- 
perior, in this respect, even to the 
women.of Circassia. Probably the 
elegance and dignity of their gait may 
depend upon the habiteof carrying 
every thing on their heads. They 
are taller, in general, than our Eu- 
ropean women. From ignorance of 
their language I could form no opi- 
nion of their conversation, yet, from 
the numerous and graceful gestures, 
I suppose it might be pleasing, in 
spite of the shrillness of their voices. 
As the army was passing throwgh 
the villages, they mounted upon the 
house-tops, and made a_ confused 
noise like the crackling of cranes, 
which was interpreted to us as indi- 
cating wishes for their success. 

The Ethiopian women brought to 
Egypt for sale, though black, are 
exceedingly beautiful ; their fea- 
tures are regular, their eyes full. of 
expression. A great number of 
them had been purchased by the 
French during their stay in Egypt, 
who were anxious to dispose of them 
previously to thgir leaving the coun- 
try; and it was “the custom. to bring 
them to the common market;place 
in the camp, sometimes in: boys’ 
clothes, at other times in the gaudi- 
est female dress of the French fa- 
shion. The neck was in general 


naked, and the petticoat on one side 


tucked up to the knee, to show the 
elegant form of the limb. The 
price of these women was from six- 
ty to one hundred dollars; while 


Arab women might be purchased at 


so low a price as ten!—Walpole’s 
Memoirs of Turkey, 
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ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW 
SYSTEM OF AGRICULTURE, 


The multiplication. of small farms 
with a view to affording the ppblic a 
better and a cheaper supply of poul- 
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try, and the smaller agricultural ar. 
ticles, having long been a popular 
sentiment amongst us, I have the 
pleasure of announcing to you that 
anew agricultural system, divested 
of the disadvantages to which small 
farms. are subject under the estab- 
lished agricultural regime, has been 
conceived and arranged ; and is now 
in a forward state of preparation for 
bringing before the. public, with a 
view of ascertaining their sentiments 
upon it. 

As the narrow limits allotted to 
each miscellaneous article in a maga- 
zine do not admit of going into. de- 
tails of a comprehensive subject, the 
essence of it may be briefly stated 
to be, that by affording a. larger 
scope to the employment of human 
labour to be advantageously exerted 
through. newly-invented. mechanical 
means, In lieu of having recourse to 
the usual. expedient of employing 
agricultural horses in the tillage of 
the soil, the great excess of it now 
in the market may be turned toa 
beneficial account, both as to ena- 
bling the individuals themselves. to 
acquire the comforts of life through 
the laudable medium of their indus- 
try, and relieving the public from the 
pressure of .their present heavy 
poor rates porportionably ; and at 
the same time, affording a more 
abundant supply of provisions to the 
public markets, from the two-fold 
causes of thus converting to the use 
of the human. species, that portion 


_of the produce of the soil which 


has hitherto been consumed by use- 
ful but devouring agricultural. hor- 
ses, joined to the enlarged produc- 
tion of the fruits of the earth, which 
will infallibly be caused, according 
to the laws of nature, by the -ele- 
ments of luxuriant vegetation, water, 
sun, manure, andthe pulverization 
of the soil being advantageously 
brought into chemical.action in uni- 
son with, each other. These con- 
stitute the leading features of its va- 
rious recommendations, as the public 


generally are concerned.in,the ques- 
tion. 
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As enlarging the sum of agricul- 
tural comforts and happiness, accord- 
mg to the multiplication of+these 
kind of tenures, it is to be observed, 
as relates to the tenant, that a double 
produce being obtained from the 
same land at. a double expense of 
cultivation, will yield him three times 
the profit it formerly did ; which may 
be thus briefly explained. ‘Taking 
the old calculation that a farm ought 
to produce three rents—the one for 
the landlord, another for the expen- 
ses of its cultivation, and the third 
for the maintenance of the tenant’s 
family—if we take the gross pro- 
duce as being 30/. this gives 10/. to 
each item: but this, by being dou- 
bled, produces 601. ; so that, alotting 
to the landlord his 10/.'and allowing 
201. as the doubled expense of cul- 
tivation, these two sums being add- 
ed together make but 30/.; leaving 
the remaining 30/. as the profit to 
improved cultivation, instead of the 
10/. upon the cld plan. ‘To realize 
these ideas ‘will be the grand object 
of our endeavours, which we pro- 
pose to attain by three distinct means. 
First, by a superior cultivation of 
ihe soil, as before expressed ; — se- 
condly by a quicker succession of 
crops, and by an improved method 
of making the most of them; and 
thirdly by breeding and feeding off 
upon them, by improved methods, a 
more profitable stock than sheep and 
oxen—pigs, poultry, rabbits, pigeons, 
and even game, if legislative coun- 
tenance be given thereto ; upon 
which last head, as it differs from 
the established agricultural opinion 
almost universally diffused through- 
out the land, we propose to join issue 
with them upofi the question, when- 
ever they think proper to give no- 
tice of trial. How greatly the land- 
ed interest of the country are inte- 
rested in the adoption of these mea- 
sures, will be manifest enough on 
merely a slight consideration of 
them ; for as it is the characteristic 
of all the different kinds of small 
stock enumerated, that their natural 
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lected parent pairs of each, would 
soon multiply their species into any 
extent of stock it might be advisable 
to keep. The expense of this, 
therefore, would be so. small, com- 
pared with that of stocking a farm 
of the same size with the larger ani- 
mals, and furnishing it, also, with 
the necessary paraphernalia of wa- 
gon-carts, harness, ploughs, harrows, 
and agricultural horses, that the com- 
petition for the occupancy of these 
poultry farms, whose returns also 
are so comparatively quick, will be 
brought within the reach of thou- 
sands, who were before excluded 
from aspiring to the tenantry of even 
a small corn and cattle farm, from 
the pure want of the necessary capi- 
tal to manage it. 

The interest of the soil will also 
be consulted in thése arrangements 
beyond all former example ; for 
here will be not only the greatest 
part of the heavy green crops pro- 
posed to be raised and consumed on 
the land, which will therefore fur- 


‘nish abundant manure accordingly 


for reproduction in future years, 
but this quantity, great as it is al- 
ready from its own resources, will 
be constantly in the way of being 
augmented by the addition of the 
rich articles bought in from other 
lands for the purpose of fattening 
off the stock for market: a princi- 
ple which will render corn farms 
tributary to them in this important 
particular for producing heavy crops 
from the soil ; which will again be 
assisted by another of still more im- 
portance, as the irrigation water pro- 
posed to be plentifully supplied, and 
constantly at hand to use at discre- 
tion, will of itself bein the nature of 
another standing manure beap, con- 
stantly furnishing its contents: so 
that with all these inherent and ex- 
trinsic advantages, aided by the fur- 
ther consideration that the outskirts 
of estates, which are sufficiently 
compact in themselves for the pur- 
pose, may virtually be rendered of 
the value of homestead land by be- 





fecundity is such, that a few well'se- 


ing converted into poultry farms. 


















































158 Coffee- Houses. 


What is true of the competition 
likely to be excited by inviting cir- 
cumstances for their tenaatry, will 
also be so for the purchase of them, 
apon the same principles, whenever 
the party may wish to convert them 
rte money. The annual-additional 
value they will acquire as the planta- 
trons of truit trees upon them ad- 
¥ance towards maturity, is also to be 
aided to their other recommenda- 
itons, as well as under these circum- 
stances their being an improving 
property generally, and particularly 
as the neighberhoeds around them 
increase, 

Nor hare the interests of the capi- 
talists, also, been forgotten amengst 
these numerous arrangements and 
combinations, as novel as they are 
waportant ; but, on the contrary, a 
wide field for speculation will be 
apencd to their view, in which they 
may employ the telescopes of their 
wuderstanding to determine for them- 
solves how far they may or may not 
employ their money to greater annu- 
al advantage, in investing it in the 
new species of hydro-landed pro- 
perty proposed to be created, than 
either the public fands, mortgages, 
or personal. securities will yield 
them. 

Suffice it for the present to state, 
generally, that if the Jands_ in 
Great Britain and Ireland were im- 
proved so as to pay only a shilling 
per acre on an average in water rent, 
for money laid out to pay the moni- 
ed men five percent. for thetr mon- 
ey invested therein, this would ab- 
sorb about sixty million pounds ster- 
ing faid out in their permanent im- 
provement, and the enrichment of 
their respective neighborhocds in 
the first instance: but_as.the money 
thus disbursed is not annihilated, but 
only changes hands by being thrown 
jute circulation through the media 
of the. labourers, artificers, &c. to 
whom it is paid as the wages of Ja- 
bour, and purchase of materials ; 
and as the annual revenue thereby 
eréated, and figuratively. speaking, 
springing out of the earth, would be 
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three millions sterling, it, follows, 
that when the first year’s interest 
was received there would be sixty- 
three millions of money in the moni- 
ed market, looking out ‘for objects in 
which advantageously to employ it- 
self: in the next year somethin 

more than sixty-six millions, and se 
on progressively, according to the 
nature of compound interest: so 
that ene batch of improvements, as 
of the estates in one lordship for in- 
stance, being once effected, will ne- 
cessarily be the precursor of suc- 
ceeding ones.—Vew Monthly Maga- 
zene, London, 1819. 


COFFEE-HOUSES. 


It is recorded in a Review of 
London, published near a century 
since, that the first coflee-house 
ever established in England,. was 
kept by a barber, named James 
Karr, at the sign of the Rainbow, 
opposite Chancery-lane, which still 
goes by the same name. | In 1708, 
he was presented by the inquest of 
Dunstan’s in the West, for making 
and selling a liquor called coffee, 
as a great nuisance, and prejudicial 
to the neighbourhood. Who would 


{then have imagined, that in the 


course of fifty succeeding years, 
such nuisances would have increas- 
ed to no less a number than 3000 ? 
In 1768, when the signs were taken 
down, to give free circulation to the 
air in the streets of the metropolis, 


fand the numerous taverns decrease 


ed, coffee-houses continued to mul- 


tiply, in consequence. of .the opty, 


nion of the College of Physicians, 
who stated publicly, that coffee was 
a useful beverage. It was then 


received into’ general estimation, 
and. continued. to be drank with 


avidity: until the present day, when 
it appears by the register at the 
licensing office, that.there are up- 
wards of 9000. coffee-houses exist- 
ing in London and its .envirens.-— 
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voL. 1.} 
ON THE INCREASE OF SUICIDES. 


The other day in a French news- 
paper | read the following paragraph: 
« There is no way of accounting for 
the amazing number of suicides in| 
England, but by supposing that the | 
thick cloudy atmosphere and damp 
uncertain climate of that country 
have a considerable influence upon 
its inhabitants. That they are’ a spe- 
culative people is also true, and dis- 
appointments in their adventures may 
have its operation upon their intel- 
lects, and produce insanity, and the 
crime of seif-murder. If is caleu- 
lated, we understand, that in the 
Jast year there have been more sui- 
cides in London and its environs 
than at any former period within 
memory.’ 

This, Mr. Editor, ts a very old, 
and a very unfounded calumny upon 
the natives of Great Britain,who, give 
me leave to say, are no more prone to 
commit suicide than any other na- 
tion, taking peculiar circumstances 
into account. [have never seen any 
official returns of the numbers who 
have destroyed themselves in France, 
but I know that I have frequently 
read authentic accounts of such ca- 
tastrophes, one of which youn may 
remember occurred’ only a very 
short time ago at Rouen.” At the 
same time, particular instances, un- 
less accumulated, prove nothing; 
and whether they have been collect- 
ed as applied to France, [ do not 
know. ‘The French may be an éx- 
ternally gayer people, but 1am much 
deceived, without intending to flatter 
my countrymen, if they have not 
much more of that internal and do- 
mesti¢ cheerfulness, which is the on- 
ly real happiness. 

In point of speculation too, T-can 
by no means adinit that the French 
are less adventurous than the Eng- 
lish; true it is, we have our com- 
mercial concerns, which cannot be 
conducted without some risk,-as re- 
cent ‘events sufficiently establish ; 
but the French are speculators and 
projectors in all imaginable ways ; 
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jand what is more, are devoted to 
‘every sort of gambling, from the 
highest to the lowést. It is a well- 
known faet, 
any sum, however large, at a gam- 
ing-house in France, is legal. At 
le: fal: half the suicides in this king- 
‘dom arise out’of debts of honour of 
this sort contracted and unpuid, 
where losing to above the amount 
of 10l. at a sitting subjects the party 
to very heavy penalties. 

Another assertion contained tn the 
paragraph [ have extracted from the 
Journal des Debats, is equally, t ap- 
prehend, unfounded in fact ; [ mean 
that where the unhealthy and unfa- 
voaorable climate of this country is 
spoken of. The air of the south oi 
France every body is aware is: ex- 
tremely well calculated for peculiar 
disorders, but 1 never heard that the 
north possessed any peculiar advan 
tages over us. The fogs by which 
we have been visited of late, afsu 


own confession ; 
of 1814 they were quite as much in 
thé dark as ourselves, Whatever 


which cannot be ascertained, from 


is evident, from the ensuing doca- 
ment, the materials for which hav e 
been céiNected and published at Ber- 


least has no advantage overus im this 
respect. ‘The enumeration is curi- 
ous on several accounts. | 


Vi t of the number™ of Suicides in 
the circles of Prussia, compared 
with the amount of the pupal: 


Suieidés 
Population. in 1817. 
Berlin -- = -° 166,584 57 
Potsdam {not inclu-~* 
ding the militar 


15,426 77 
Frankfort 6n th OM: 


Oder “=> -» =» 12,500 41 
iBreslau - - - 63,020 58 
Leignitz - - - 10,000 37 
Reichenbach - - . 3,500 56 








{Magdeberg: +. - 27,869 50 


that the adventure of 


enveloped our neighbours by their 
and in the long frost 


be-the fact with regard to France, 


the deficiency of official returns, ié 


lin by M. de Kamptz, that Prussia at 








Anecdotes. 


Suicides 

in 1817. 
39 
24 


Population. 
6,000 
15,000 


Murseburg - - 
Dusseldorf - - 


I would observe, that there are 
several parts of this paper on which 
explanation, if it could be afforded, 
would be very acceptable : for in- 
stance, the disproportion between 
the population, and the number of 
suicides at Reichenbach as compared 
with those at Berlin, Breslau, &c. 
i should be glad to know if there 
were any peculiarities connected 
with the former, which render self- 
murder more common. This might 
tend to illustrate a dark ag : 
ain, &c. F. 5S. T. 

Ackermann’ s Salen 


ANECDOTES. 


Scanderbeg, having performed 


into the fire, saying, 





some great feat of strensth with bis | 
sword, the Turkish emperor suppo- | 
sing that it was to be attributed | 
*0 the temper of his weapon, begged 
it of him, received it, tried the ex- 
periment, and failed. fe now wrote 
to Scanderbeg, complaining of being, 
deceived by him—of not having re-| 
ceived the identical scimetar.— 
‘Sire, replied the warrior, | have | 
sent you my sword, but not my arm.” 


! 


The philosopher, Bias, being | 
caught at sea by a tremendous tem- 
pest, preserved all his serenity.—, 
‘‘ Be silent,” said he to a notoriously | 
bad character, whom he heard in-! 
voking the gods, ‘‘ let them not know | 
that you are with us.” 


Geometers.—The famous de Moi- 
vre could never endure any bold) 
assertion or indecent witticism against 
religion. A persomonce thought to 
pay him a compliment by observing 
that mathematicians were of no re- 
ligion. He replied, *‘1 show you, 
sir, that I am of the Christian, by for- 
giving this speech.” 
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Cf the illustrious Hooke, it is said, 
that he seldom received any remark- 
able benefit in his life—made any 
considerable discovery in nature— 
invented any useful mechamsm—or 
solved any difficult problem, without 
setting down acknowledgment to 
God. 


During a long absence of John II, 
Duke of Bourbon, several of his vas- 
sals caballed against him. On his re, 
turn one of the officers presented 
to hima long list of their offences— 
the Duke inquired whether that pa- 
per contained any registry of their 
previous services : and being answers 
ed in the negative, instantly flung it 
** it is imperfect; 
you may, if you think right, prepare 
another.’ 


A Venetian ambassador, waiting 
on the Grand Duke of Tuscany, was 
attacked by that prince, on the im- 
propriety of conduct manifested by 
a person who was, some time pre- 
vious, Venetian envoy at his court— 
‘* Let not your highness be surprised 
af it, said he, | assure you we have 
a great many fools at Venice.”? We 


ijare not at any loss for fools at Flo- 


rence, said the Duke, but then we 
never think of sending them abroad 
on public business.” 


Charles V.-—This great prince be- 
ing solicited to withdraw his safe con- 
duct from Luther, replied—*: Vil- 
lain ! do you not know that one of my 
predecessors, who acted.so towards 
Huss, was never afterwards able to 
look any man straight in the face ?” 
He exhibited equal generosity and 
justice to the remains of the reform- 
er. lis Spanish soldiers, in march- 
ing through the town in which they 
are deposited, were anxious to, de- 
molish the monument and burn the 
bones. Charles gave public notice, 
that any indignity offered to them 
would be punished with instant death, 
‘* Luther, said he, is now before ano- 
ther judge, in whose decision I dare 
not interfere,” 
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TASTE. 


So various are the conceptions 
which people entertain of taste, that 
it is impossible to define its proper 
signification, or to confine it within 
any specific bounds ; it possesses a 
fanciful airiness that soars to the 
highest expanse of the human intel- 
lect, and a humble, or degraded un- 
importance, which lawers like the 
mercury in a thermometer, even be- 
low*the freezing point. It governs 
in the proudest castle, and presides 
in the lowest cottage. It fixes rules 
for arranging the pearls that deck 
the queen, and orders the disposi- 
tion of those rags which half cover 
the wretched peasant. ‘The pulpit, 
the forum, the camp and the cabi- 
net, the public school and the pri- 
vate study, are all influenced by 
that universal taste, which, by its 
omnipresence, affords, by general 
concurrence, one proof of a ubiquity. 
As variously inclined as is the mind 
of man, equally diversified is his 
conception of what constitutes taste ; 
and so fond is he of his prerogative 


to judge, that one im a thousand is| 


not willing to submit to the decision 
of another. For the sake of being 
in fashion, many adopt a particular 
dress, but are generally at such war 
with its want of taste, or they intro- 
duce so many innovations, that it 
soon disappears, or becomes so di- 
versified, as to preserve few fea- 
tures of its original uniformity ; and 
thus the wearers assist some inge- 
nious deviser of a new fashion, or 
anew mode of taxing and exercising 
the taste of the beau monde. 

The powerful empire of taste is 
not confined to dress: It exercises 
its freaks in architecture, from the 
most uniform and equally ranged 
windows, and the greatest symmetry 
of parts, to that tasteful or tasteless 
design, the incongruity of which, 
outleaping all rules, presents a 
building, no two windows of which 
are on a range, and no two rooms on 
alevel. It enters into the garden, 
the parterre, and the pleasure- 
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Reflections. 
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ground, diversifying the plan and the 
walks from the perfect square to the 
circle ; trom the octagon to the in- 
describable form; from the straight 
or uniform design, to the meander- 
ing or intricate maze which entan- 
gles the saunterer, and tries the pa- 
tience of the fretful. In statuary, 
the well-proportioned likeness of a 
man has been seen placed near that 
of a horse bearing the head of an 
ox, andthe feet of alion. ‘Thus it 
is in painting, and every other art ; 
‘so many men, so many minds,” 


en ee 


REFLECTIONS, 


The ambition of men is generally 
proportioned to their capacity. Pro~- 
vidence rarely sends any one into 


‘the world with an inclination to at- 


tempt things, who has not likewise 
abilities to perform them. 


The shortest expression, suppo- 
sing equal perspicuity and elegance, 
is best. The rays of sense, like 
those of the sun, acquire force by 
converging, and act more vigorously 
in a narrow compass. 


Intellectual acquirements are only 
valuable as they promote and re- 


‘commend religion, virtue, and amia~ 


ble manners; and in competition 
with pure and benevolent affection, 
knowledge is but conspicuous dis- 
honour. 


ee 


PERMANENT INK FOR MARKING 
LINEN. 


Take a drachm of nitrate, (lunar 
caustic) dissolve it ina glass. mor- 
tar in double its weight of pure wa- 
ter: this is the ink. In another 
glass vessel dissolve a drachm of 
salt of tartar in an ounce and a half 
of water; thisis usually named the. 
liquid pounce, with which the linen 
is wetted previously to the appliga- 
tion of the ink, 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


Mar Ist—The Foundling of the Forest, 
and the Secret Mine —A lady made her first 
appearance in America in the arduous eha- 
racter of Eugenia; she is said to have per- 
formed in Europe, but she completely failed 
in this character. Her figure is not bad, and 
she has some expression of cye, but her 
voice and actions are insuperable barriers to 
success. The Secret Mine is one of those 
melo dramas which seem to be the fashion of 
the day, and which mean any thing or no- 
thing. The scenes are in Persia. Indeed Asia 
has certainly been of great value to Europe- 
an and American managers, as they have 
drawn from that portion of the world the 
most interesting materials for the stage, and 
‘a greater latitude is given to fiction and ro- 
mance, from the limited personal intereourse 
with those moslem countries —The Secret 
Mine is, notwithstanding, the most interesting 
among the late oriental pieces, and the mana- 
gers have brought it out with great splendour. 
Mr. Simpson and Mrs. Barnes both have cha- 
racters which give great effect to the picee ; 
the Chinese servant, by Barnes, has peculiar 
merit in his hands, and the songs of Miss 
Leesugg never fail to excite admiration and ap. 
plause. 

May 3d.—The Barber of Seville and the 
Sleeping Draught ; Count Almaviva, Mr. 
Philipps.—Beaumarchais, the admired author 


of the Marriage of Figaro, has been a kind of | 
father toan hundred little bantlings, French | 


Vaudvilles, and Spanish Saynates, which owe 
their origin tothe management and intrigue of 
Figaro. This piece, however, is one of Ros- 
sini’s, un Italian composer of great merit, and 
is frequently performed at Florence and Na- 
ples, under its original tile, ** J? Barbero de 
Siviglio.”” In arranging this piece for the 
American Stage, Mr. Philipps was compelled 
to curtail some parts, and strengthen others, 
and very materially alter the music, the ori- 
ginal of whichis /ossini’s, but same fine selec- 
tions were made from Pasiello. Mr. P. in 
Almaviva, was a little out of his line, which is 
the serious and sententious, rather than the 
light and gay, notwithstanding which, he sue- 
ceeded admirably well. Itis a very rare com- 
bination of talent, which gives effect to acting 
and singing at once, which unites the powers 
of voice to the accomplishments of good per- 
formance, distinct articulation, and engaging 
personal appearance: these advantages are 
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¥ was, however, the best received. 
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fully possessed by Philipps, and nothing de. 
stroys so completely the effects of a fine song 
addressed toa lady, as when the singer is an 
awkward lover. His origina) songs were given 
with great effect, and those introduced, which 
have become permanent favourites, were 
loudly encored. The Mock Italian Bravura, 
We had in 
this, all the cadences and inflexions of the 
‘Italian School, the Pomposo, and Affetuoso, 
the thrills of Paisiel/o, the modulations of 
Puecina, and the sonorous base of Portogzal. 
lo. . 

Barnes, in Doctor Bertolo, was inimitably 
droli—he has no rival in old lovers and jealous 
Dons; and Spiller, in Figaro, was full of hu. 
mour and intrigue. 

In justice to Mr. Howard, it must be con. 
ceded, that his songs did him great credit—his 
voice is of fine compass, but he is deficient in 
histrionic powers, and wants ease and exyires- 
sion. Attention and industry may remedy 
these defects. The attractions of this new 
piece were greatly heightened by the perfor- 
manee and delightful singing of Miss Leesugg, 
who now does the first opera business on our 
stage, and is what the Italians eall the Prima 
Donna. This young lady emigrated to this 
country, without having been preceded by 
that fame and newspaper eulogy, whieh too 
frequently, and sometimes injudiciously, intro- 
duces new candidates to the American audi- 
ence ; and from her first appearance, she has 
insensibly become a great’ favourite, by the 
operation of talent alone, and in a few months 
has developed abilities, and exhibited improve- 
ment, which our audience were not prepared 
toexpect. She appears to have no fixed line 
of character, but is more at home in light 
comedy ; though a clear and distinct voice, a 
very correct conception, and appropriate ges- 
ture, render her very useful in tragedy ; her 
forte, however, is in opera. Having received 
the advantages of a regular musical education, 
and accompanying herself with much taste on 
the Piano, she gives all her songs with anaf- 
fected esse and sweetness; her bass is much 
lower than any singer on our stage, and the 
whole compass of her voice by far more pow- 
erful than istisually possessed by females, and 
every note is distinctly heard in the most re- 
mote part of the Theatre. Her thrill is clear 
andsweet, and she runs through the gamut 
with ease, though sometimes with coldness : 
so difficult is it to make a good English singer 
adopt the manner and the soul of the Italian 





school. Without being beautiful, her counte- 
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nance is interesting, and she sings without ef- 
fort or contortion.. In Rosina, her songs, which 
were extremely difficult, were received with 
unbounded applause, particularly the Bravura 
of “‘ Away, Deceiver ;” indeed, she is more at 
nome in the Bravura than in the Ballad; and 
her “ Like the gloom of night retiring,” and 
“‘ Love’s a Tyrant,” have not been equalled 
on our boards. Familiar as we are with dra- 
matic talent in this country, we donot hazard 
much in pronouncing Miss Leesugg the most 
accomplished singer on any stage in the union. 

The Sleeping Draught is a humorous after- 
piece, evidently a translation from the French 
or Spanish. 


Mar 4th.—King Lear and the Poor Sol- 
dier—Lear by Mr. Maywood. We have 
seen this gentleman ina variety of characters, 
since his first appearance in this country, and 
regret that he did not immediately attach him- 
self to the corps dramatique, as a regular re- 
eruit, in preference to flying visits to our The- 
atrical Camp, as a'star. Really this species of 
starring is.doing an essential injury to the 
regular and established talent of our Theatre ; 
and moreover, it seems toecreate an impres- 
sion abroad, that none but stars should pay 
visits to America, and for transitory periods ; 
so that being dazzled by, the splendour of their 
scintillations, we may gaze and wonder, until 
they vanish. Now under favour, we are en- 
titled to as much located talent, as any coun- 
try of corresponding means and encourage- 
ment. It certainly cannot have been forgot- 
ten by some of our readers, that the early 
American company comprised more talent 
than can be found at this period on the Lon- 
don beards, with some few exceptions: Hal- 
iam and Henry, Hodgkinson, Warren, Mer- 
ry, Oldmixon, Wignell, Morton, Harwood, 
Bernard, Jefferson, and many others. These 
were branehes of a regular corps, their me- 
rits were duly appreciated, and they received 
afull share of patronage. Of late, however, 
if a performer possesses talent above medioc- 
vity, he will not locate himself in any Thea- 
tre, but makes his peregrinations to varicus 


quarters of the continent, and advances, his 


own interest by meteing out a portion of gra- 
tification to each. .We are selfish enough te 
want the whole, and sufficiently proud to think 
that acity like New-York is justly entitled to 
it. Mr. Maywood wants pewer of voice, and 
flexibility of countenance ; and we are so un- 
gracious as to point out his wants, because 


these he cannot help; and therefore with de- 
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| feets which may be considered physical, he is 
| entitled to more merit in surmounting them 


by his correct conceptions, judicious readings, 


|and perfect knowledge of stage business. He 
\isof the Kean school—the theory and prac- 


tice of which are not yet familiar to the 
Ameriean audience ; and it will require some 
time to become reconciled to what is called 
the simple, natural, and unaffected style of 
acting, in contradistinction to the rant, which 
‘* tears a passion to rags, tovery tatters.’ We 
Say so much of Mr. Maywood, as we shall be 
compelled to notice several characters 
which he has sustained during this engage- 
ment. His powersare not of a high order, but 
he fully comprehends his author; his pronun- 
ciation is remarkably correct, and if he does 
not upen a first appearance reeommend him- 
self to an audience as a performer’ of rare 
acquirements, he improves upon acquaint- 
ance ; and as we insinuated, if he settles him- 
self amongst us, he will in time be a favour- 
ite, and always a useful performer. His Lear 
was distinguished for several passages of na- 
tural ard effeetive acting, and several of vi- 
gerous and cerrect conceptions, 


May 5th—The Haunted Tower. Lord 
William, Mr. Philipps; and the Falls of 
Clyde.—This opera was never a great favour- 
ite, and went of dull to a thin house, although 
the music is very fine, but of that eld and 
sombre cast, which, unlike old wine, gathers 
new friends with age.— Spirit of my sainted 
sire,” the most important and difficult song, 
Mr. Philipps gave in his best manner ; with 
some old ones, introduced on the occasion. 
The Falls of the Clyde isa very interesting 
melo drama, and got up with all the advanta- 
ges of good scenery and music. 

Mrs. Barnes and Mr. Kilner, both had 
characters assigned them which they sustain- 
ed with interest and effect. Mr. Kilner is an 
acquisition toour Theatre, and is always cor- 


| rect and respectabie. 


May 6th.—NVew way to pay old debts, Sir 
Giles, Mr. Maywood; and the Miller and his 
men.—Cooke was celebrated in Sir Giles, and 
the impression of his wonderful performance 
in that character is not easily eradicated. Mr. 
Maywood, however, gave considerableeffect to 
the part, and particularly in the last act. The 
afterpiece, a melo drama, net devoid of inte- 
rest. 


Mar 7th.—The Barber of Seville, and 
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Raising the Wind.—Better performed the 
second night, and the songs given with more 
ease, 


Mar 8th.— Merchant of Venice. Shylock, 
Maywood; and the Liar, Young Wilding, 
Mayw: od.—-This is one of Maywood’s best 
characters: there is little room to rant—and 
more scope for feeling than passion. His 
Young Wilding, however, sits awkwardly up- 
on him. 


May 9th.—Devil’s Bridge, and the Re- 
view.—This opera must be considered a fa- 
vourite, when it attracted a full and fashiona- 
ble 2udience, for the t6th time. Philipps was 
at home in all his favourite songs, and substi- 
tuted the Battle Bravura instead of William 
Tell—a judicious alteration. 


Mary 10th.—Riches, or Wife and Brother. 
Luke, Mr. Maywood. This is a fine comedy 
of the old school, written with ciose attention 
to dramatic rules, aud perfectly natural in all 
its changes and incidents; it attracted but few 
persons. Mr. Maywood’s Luke did him 
great credit. 


May 12th—Love in a Village. Young 
Meadows, Mr. Philipps. We have no mo- 
dera operas to equal this ; and also the Maid 
of the Mill, and Lienel and Clarissa, which 
are from the pen of the same author. Ope- 
ras are easily written, but music is difficult. to 
compose. Bishop, who is certainly the first 
English composer, undertook to revise the nu- 
sic of this piece, but falls far short of the ori- 
ginal. The French are also very poorly off. 
Boildeav is very respectable ; and Bishop, in 
translations of French pieces, finds it necessa- 
ry to preserve the original music, Miss Lee- 
sugg performed Rosetta, for the first time.; 
that character, formerly, was the property of 
our favourite, Miss Johnson, who, with all her 


real merit, must give the palm of singing to 
Miss Leesugg. 


_ May 13th.—Richard the Third, and Where 

shall I dine ?—This is a new afterpiece, not 
unlike raising the wind; it went off pretty 
well. 


Mar 14th.—Cure for the Heart-Ache, and 
The Forty Thieves.—Mr. Barnes, and Mr. 
Simpson, in Old_and Young Rapid, are the 
life of this excellent comedy, which should 
never fail to attract a full house. 
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May 15th. —Iron Cheat; and’ The Jew anid 
the Doctor.—This is a cold and gloomy play, 
and never was a favourite. Sir Edward, by 
Mr. Maywood, was very respceetable. His 
Abednego was well received. 


May 17th—Barber of Seville, and The 
Deserter.—This was forthe benefit of Mr. 
Philipps, being his last appearance in Ameri- 
ca, and the house presented ‘a brilliant specta- 
cle of taste and fashion ; upwards of sixteen 
hundred dollars were received, and both pieces 
wentoff with great eclat: Mr. Philipps took 
leave of the audience in a neat and eloquent 
speech. 


Mar 18th.— Othello —Iago, Mr. Maywood ; 
Othello, Mr. Pritchard. Went off dull to a 
thin house—full boxes evidently raise the spi- 
rits. 


May 19th.—ZThe Heart of Mid-Lothian, 
and The Highlaid Reel.—Attempts to dra- 
matise events in Rob Roy, and Tales of my 
Landlord, cannot possibly sueceed. When a 
good drama is formed out of a bad novel, the 
author is entitled to credit ; but it is difficult to 
imagine any thing better than those popular 
works; consequently, any incident dramatized 
must be defective. The scerery and music jn 
this piece, and the artless performance of 
Mrs. Barnes, did not secure it a favourable re- 
ception. 


May 20th.—The West Indian, and The 
Miller and his Men—A Mr. M‘Cully, from 
the Irish Theatre, appeared for the first time, 
in-America, in Major O’Flaherty. He has a 
good figure, remarkably prepossessing, and 
his brogue is clear, though he is not familiar 
with stage business. He was well received. 


May 22d. Bertram, and Where shal? & 
Dine ? . 


Mar 24th, —Evadne, and Forest of Bon- 
dy.— Amidst the trash with which the British 
stage and press groans, there are seme excep- 
tions highly honourable to taste and dramatic 
excellence : thése are the works of Sheill and 
Maturin, two modern writers, possessing the 
highest qualifications for the department which 
they have assumed. We should, of thetwo 
writers, rather prefer Sheill ; and his Evadne, 
if there had been doubts where to give the 
preference, would have confirmed the waver 


ing and doubtful.. This tragedy possesses all 
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the advantages of incident.and interest, joined 
to the most choice and elegant language, and 
warm poetic descriptions. E,vadne, of course, 
is the principal character ; and never did Mrs. 
Barnes appear to more advantage—never did 
her chaste and impressive acting produce more 
effect—more real satisfaction and pleasure. 
Pritchard, in Ludovico, and Maywood, in 
Colona, were. both excellent, and exerted 
themselves unusually, to give weight, to their 
respective, parts, Mr. Simpson was also 
correct and respectable. Our limits prevent 
a more extended notice of this new play ; 
but it cannot be seen without admiratioy. 


May 25th.—Heart of Mid-Lothian, and 
Don Giovanni.—T hese burlesque pieces are 
becoming quite fashionable—they all fall far 
short of the original, Tom Thamb, by Field- 
ing. Poole, of London, is clever in these 
travesties. It is, however, an abominable 
taste. 


May 26th—Evadne, and Dr. Bolus.— 
Another new bombastes, and of eqnal merit. 
The house was not as crowded as was. antici- 
pated, the second night of a new play. 


Max 27th.—Rob Roy, and. Dr. Bolus. 


Max 28th.—The Bride of, Abydos, 


GREEN ROOM INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Philipps gave two concerts in Philadel- 
phia; half of the profits were for charita- 
ble institutions. He has engaged his passage 
in the Cincinnatus, for London ; and, it is said, 
he has athree year’s’ engagement at Covent 
Garden. 

Mr. Cooper, after terminating a profitable 
engagement at the southward, has returned 
to this city, and contemplates spending the 
summer with his family at Bristol, near Phila- 
delphia, 

Mr,.and Mrs. Bartley have been. perform. 
ing at Petersburgh, Virginia, in the company 
under. the management of Mr. Caldwell. 
They intend to make a tour to the western 
states, before they return to this city; and 
they have been received in the usual flattering 
manner. 

Mr. Wallack, we believe, is under engage- 
ment, for a limited period, at Baitimore, with 
the Philadelphia company. 





The Charleston corps dramatigue, will ! 
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open in Norfolk and Richmond, on their sum- 
mer campaign. 

No new arrivals from England.—London pa- 
pers continue to represent Drury Lane stock as 
decreasing. Report says, that Miss Stephens is 
to be married. Miss Kelly will be hardly 
able to supply her place. Talma has made 
up his differences with the managers of the 
Theatre Francais. | Mademoiselle Mars, 
Duchenois and George, continue to attract 
crowded houses at the different Theatres, 
New Ballets have been produced with great 
success, but ao new operas are mentioned. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Translations from Italian Poets may be 
considered as novelties from the pen of Ame- 
rican writers. We read with awful surprise 
and admiration, the bold and nervous flights 
of fancy which distinguish and adorn the works 
of Dante; we are délighted with ‘Tasso, and 
charmed with the sweetly -inspired lyre of Pe- 
trarch, and realize, if possible, all the sensi- 
bilities and affections of his ardent nature.— 
The following is a translation from some of 
his sonnets, executed with all the taste and spi- 
rit of the master, and what greatly enhances 
its value, a translation by an American lady, 
young, and as we cannot doubt, accomplished ; 
and, as we fain would hope, beautiful: for 
those who dwell on the raptures of Petrareh, 
and the dazzling perféctions of Laura, who are 
capable of feeling as he felt, must catch more 
than a gleam of his inspiration, and feel equally 
the charms of her beauty. We read the original 
at the fountain of Vauélase, where the gush- 
ing murmurs of the water o’er rocks and peb- 
bles, and the melancholy drooping willow, re- 
called to the memory the “ pangs of neglected 
love ;” which the gallant and accomplished poet 
bewailed in such sweet strains. We are charmed 
at reading these sonnets in English, from the 
pen of a fair country woman,and have to express 
our hopes that she will continue to adorn our na- 
tive literature, and relieve our country from 
a charge which we do not merit. The origi- 
nal Song, in conclusion, is a beautiful speci- 
men of the Pastoral, and will remind the 
reader of the Venus and Adonis of the im- 
mortal bard : 


11. 
Where birds.lament, and verdant foliage stirr’d 


Ky summer breezes whisper as they blow, 
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While on the eool and flowery shores are 
heard 
The lucid waves, that in hoarse murmurs 
flow ; 
As oft reclin’d T breathe my strain of wo, 
Or my lost love in pensive thought deplore, 
Her matchless beauties, fancy’s dreams be- 
stow, 
To bless my sight, and her soft voice restore. 
*¢ No more thy life in timeless grief consume,” 
In pitying tone, she seems to say, ‘* No more 
Let falling tears lament the happier doom 
Of one so blest, whose mortal sorrows o’er, 
Finds purer lights beyond death’s silent gloom, 
And lives in endless joys unknown before.” 


Bee 
Alone and pensive o’er deserted plains, 
Silent and slow, with measur’d steps I stray, 
And shun with eyes intent, where ’er remains 
A human trace, along the sandy way. 
Alas! no other refuge ean I find 
To hide my sorrows from the vulgar gaze, 
For'still the burning torments of my mind 
Each anxious look and wayward act betrays. 
Ya mountains, shores, to woods and waves 
reveal’d, 
The seeret anguish of my sorrowing heart, 
They knew a passion from the crowd con- 
ceal’d, 
Yet can their aspect no relief impart. 
Relentless love with ev’ry seene must blend, 
Direet my footsteps, and my thoughts attend. 


162. 


The gentle gales that through the foliage move, 
Fan my warm cheek, and gently murmur 
round, 
Recall to mind the blissful hours, when love 
Gave the first wound, so sweet, yet so pro- 
found, 
Which first display’d that faee divinely fair, 
So long by scorn or jealous pride conceal’d, 
And deck’d in gems that undulating hair, 
Its owing graces to my gaze reveal’d. 
Or gently twining with more studious care, 
(At the soft thought my bosom trembles 
still} 
‘Those lovely tresses form’d the fatal snare, 
And bound my heart with such resistless 
skill, 
That Death alone the magie cords can moye, ’ 
Alone untie the mystic knots of love. 


186. 
New slowly sinking in the illumin’d main, | 
Day’s setting orb has bath’d his golden ear, 
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And my sad thoughts the pensive shade re. 
tain, 
That gradual steals along the dusky air. 
To those that are not senseless, 1 complain, 
‘lo skies, the moon, and every distant star, 
Earth, fortune, love, aud to my absent fair, 
In sorvewing accents I lament in yain. 
And steep is fled; the lone and livelong night; 
To sighs and ceaseless tears my heart-re- 
sign’d, 
The dawn returning, sheds her pearly light, 
O’er the dark air, but cannot cheer my 
mind. 
Alas! no lustre ean dispel its gloom, 
But the bright planet which controls my doom. 


SONG. 


Avrora from her coral caves, 
With rosy lustre paints the dawn, 
Her blushes tinge the glowing waves, 
Her tears are scatter’d o’er the lawn. 


And new the portals of the day, 
Along the flaming skics unfold, 
Already see their saffron ray 
Is lost armnid the blaze of gold. 


Awake, my love, while beams so bright 
The landseape’s glittering face adorn, 
A spangled scene awaits thy sight, 
More brilliant than the dream of morn, 


The cooling breath of early day 
Along the scented valley blows, 
Wafts night’s transparent mists away, 
And shakes the christal from the rose. 


O let us seek the erested shade, 
Where woodbines kang their neetar’d bells, 
And glossy bee-birds oft invade : 
The treasures of their honied cells ; 


Or taste the wild grape’s musky vines, 
That shed fresh essence through the dale, 
The odour of the fragrant pines, 
Impcarl’d with tremblirig dues, inhale, 


Where streamlet star, with lucid spray, 
The pendart foliage of the bowers, 

Along their moss-fringed margin stray, 
O’er velvet turf adorn’d with flowers. 


There gay-pium’d birds, like rays of light, 
Quick through the pliant branches move, 

While sweetly from the blossom’d height 
The thrush pesumes his tale of loye, 
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Though songsand odours thus beguile, » 
And dazzling tints the seene adorn, 

Thy gentle tones, and tender smile, 
Might still entrance the charms.of morn. 


Forsake thy dewny couch of rest, 
The balmy air, the sparkling stream, 
The bow’r in wreaths of fragrance drest, 
Is sweeter than the brightest dream. 


, * 
The lovers of satire, of neat repartee and 


pungent sareasm, have been much amused with 
the various poetic articles, published in the 
Evening Post, under the signature of Craaker 
& Co. The following is the lust article from the 
pen of these writers, and it is.ofa very different 
order indeed; they strike the harp with a 
bolder hand, and sweep the lyre with almost 
consecrated fingers. No American ean read this 
address toour * Star Spangled Banner,” with- 
out feeling his heart glow, and his pulse 
quicken with ardent and devoted attachment 
to home and country. It is a most beautiful 
inspired tribute to patriotism, aad we eagerly 
give it a place in our columns to aid in pre- 
serving arelic of American poctry of so much 
merit : 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


When Freedom, from her mountain height, 
Unfurl’d her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, « 
And set the stars of glory.there ! 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldrie of he skies, 
And striped its pure celestial white, 
With streakings of the morning light ; 
Then, from his mansion in the sun, 
She called her eagle-bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land! 


Majestic monarch of tWe cloud! 
W ho rear’st aloft thy regal form, 
To hear the tempest-trumping loud, 
And see the lightning-lances (riven, 
When stride the warriers of the sterm, 
And rolls the thunder-drutn of heaven ! 
Child of the Sun! to thee ’tis given 
To guard the banfier of the free, “ 
To hover in the sulphur smokg, 
To ward away the battle stroke, 
And bid its blendings shine afar, 
Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 
The harbingers of victory ! 


Flag of the brave! thy folds shall fly, . 
The sign of hope and triumph high ! 
When speaks the signal triimpet-tone, 
And the long line comes gleamin; 
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(Ere yet the lifeblood, warm and wet, 
Has dimm/’d the glist’ning bayonet) 
Each soldier’s eye shall brightly turn 
To where thy meteor-glories burn, 


| And, as kis springing steps advance, 


Catch war and vengeace from the glance ! 
And when the eannon-mouthings loud, 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle-shroud, 
And gory sabres rise and fall, 
Like shoots of flame on midnight’s pall ! 
‘here shall thy victor-glances glow, _ 
And cowering foes shall sink beneath, 
Each gallant arm that strikes below, 
That lovely messenger of death. 
Flag of the seas! on ocean’s wave 
Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave, 
When Death, careering on the gale, 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 
And trighted waves rush wildly back 
Before the broadside’s reeling rack, 
The dying wanderer of the sea 
Shallleok, at once, to heaven and thee, 
And smile, to see thy splendours fly, 
In triumph, o’er bis closing eye. 


Flag of the-free heart’s onlv home, 

By angel hands to valour given ! 
Thy stars have lit the weikin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven! 
Forever float that standard sheet ! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us ’ 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er ys ' 


CROAKER & CO 


THE ROSE 


Child of Auvora’s tearful dews, 
Flora’s gay empress, lovely Rose, 
Round whom mild Zephyr trembling sues, 
Haste, and thy blushing sweets disclose. 


What have I said? no, tender flower, 
Still let thine op’ning be delay’d ; 

Since the same short-lived transient hour 
That sees thee bloom, must see thee fade 


Eliza’s charms resemble thine, 
Must the same rigorous laws ober ; 
Thou for a while like her shalt shine, 
Her bloom like thine shall pas. away. 


Rose, from thy thorny stem repair, 


On her thy fragrant odour shower ; 
And thou shalt be, while neath her care, 
The happiest as the loveliest flower. 


Go, on her snowy breast recline ; 
Be that thy throne, be that thy tomb; 


‘}) Ewould thy happier fate were mine! 


Jealous, 1 envy thee thy doom. 


But in that soft asylum blest, 
Surely, sweet flower, thou wilt not die, 
A sigh from my Eliza’s breast | 
Will thee revive—if she can sigh. 
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Love shall instroct thee where to bend, 
Where best thy blushing leaves to place, 

That they their added charms may lend, 
Yet not conceal the slightest grace. 


And should a hardy rival dare 
With lawless touch the spot profane, 
Swifly do thou my vengeauce bear, 
Oh! still for him a thorn retain. K. 
London Literary Gazette. 
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EPIGRAM. 
The tenant to the landlord hied, 
And told his tale of poverty : _ 
* } pardon vou,” the landlord cried, 
“ Your clothes are rent enough, 1 see.” 


ASSASSINATION OF M. DE KOTZEBUE. 





From a Frankfort paper of March 50. 

The assassin of M. de Kotzebue died yes- 
terday, without having made any confession, 
constantly persisting that he had no aceom- 
plices. ‘here were found upon him many pa- 
pers filled with reflections on the country, hu- 
manity and liberty ; in these, he styles his | 
victim the slave of Kings, and a Russian spy ; 
he said that all the partizansof M. de Kotze- 
bue onght to perish in a similar way, 

Very inaceurate details have been cireulat- 
ed relative to the circumstances of the assas- 
sination. He presented himself about five | 
o clock, at the residence of M. de Kotzebue, | 
and some ladies coming up to the door at| 
which he had just knocked, he let them en-| 
ter before him: they were on a visit to M. de} 
Kotzebre. Sand remained in the hall, and! 
requested the servant te announce him to the | 
Counsellor of State. ‘The servant returned 
and showed him into a room, where M. de 
Kotzebue shortly joined him. It does not ap- 
pear true that he proposed a duel to M. de Kot- 
zebue, or that he read his sentence of death, 
written on a farge sheet of paper. He must 
have struck his victim at the very instant that 
he approached towards him; for scareely had | 
M de Kotzebue entered the room, when the 
servant heard a loud shriek, and a noise of 
something which fell; he entered and saw his 
master and the student stretched on the floor. 

lt appears that the assassin, on M. de Kotze- 
bue’s entering, had immediately stabbed him 
with a poniard, which penetrated his heart : | 
it appears also, that having been dragged to. 
the floor by M.de Kotzebue, he stabbed him | 
a second time through the lungs; a wound | 
was likewise received in his face. The ladies 
ran to the room, opened the windows, and in 
loud and piercing accents called for help and 
a surgeon. Miss Emily Kotzebue, with the 
assistance of the servants, bore the body of 
her futher to an adjoiming apartment, where 
he expired a few minutes afterwards. The 
assassin rose up with a composed air, and 
flourishing the bloody poniard, he descended | 
the door steps, exclaiming—“ ‘Fhe traitor is’! 
dead! the country is saved! long live Ger-| 
many!’ Observing that a crowd had assem- 
bled in frant of the house, he violently forced 

















his way through them ; but hearing the Iq. 
dies exclaim from the open window of the 
house—‘* There is the assassin!” he return. 
ed, cast a wild look towards them, and lifting 
up the poniard with one hand, and a piece of 
paper in the other, exclaimed—*“ Yes, I am 
the murderer! It is that all traitars ought to 
perish!” On the paper was written, “The 
death-blow of Augustus de Kotzebue, in the 
name of virtue!” He then knelt down amidst 
the assemblage, which increased every mo- 
ment, and raising his hands and eyes to heaven, 
exclaimed, in an inspired tone, * God, I thank 
thee, for having permitted me to accomplish 
this act!’ After this he opened his bosom, 
plunged the poniard in his heart, and felt 
without any signs of life. Having recovered 
the use of his senses in the hespital to which 
he wasconveyed, he only spoke of the assas- 
sination with a kind of eestasy ; “ He is then 
dead,” he exclaimed, ‘* that Russian spy! 
It was a demon of Hell that inhabited the bo. 
dy of Korzebue ; it would not quit him; he 
gave me a terrible grin at parting.” 


TO THE READER. 

This number of the Repository 
was commenced late in the month of 
May, and the selections are not dis- 
tinguished forthat order and arrange- 
ment which an earlier commence- 
ment would have insured. Never- 
theless, the proprietors feel confi- 
dent in anticipating the satisfaction 
of their patrons, for it is obvious, 
that no work comprising selections 
from the best Engtish publications, 
to the extent of ezghty pages, month- 
ly, can be more cheap and accepta- 
ble than one of this nature and cha- 
racter. As the work progresses, 
and the arrangements become metho- 
dised, it is hoped that it willimprove, 
and gradually assume a more original 
character; so that, while the selec- 
tions continue to be amusing, the 


| original communications will be dis- 


tinguished for their merit. Country 
readers will find the Belles-Lettres 


‘Repository a pleasing companion, as 


it will present a compendium of arts, 
science, literature, fashions, and 


| amusements, foreign and domestic. 
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A. T. GOODRICH & Co. 


No, 124 BROADWAY, 






HAVE FOR SALE, 


The Picture of New-York, and Stranger’s 
Guide through the commercial metropolis 
of the United States, containing a complete 
description of the city and its environs, pub- 
lic institutions, amusements, history, . trade, 
police, local regulations, &c. &c. with nu- 
merous and elegant engravings of all the 


public buildings, battery, &c. &c. anda plan | 


of the city, price 1-dollar 50 cents. 

Irish Melodies, National Airs, Songs, and Sa- 
ered Songs, written by Thomas Moore, Fsq. 
containing many that have never before 
been published in this country. , 

The Queen’s Wake, a Poem, by James Hogg 
author of Mador of the Moor, Pilgrims of 
the Sun, Forest Minstrel, Brownie, ke &e. 
price 1 doliar. — 

Marriage, a Novel, 2 vols. price 2 dollars. 

Questions on the Bible, for Schools and Fami- 
lies, price 87 1-2 cents. 

Pastor’s Fire Side, by Miss Porter, 2 vols. 
12mo. price 2 dollars 50 cents. 

The Chinese Puzzle, a curious and entertain- 
ing Philosophieal and Mathematical amuse- 
ment, price 2 dollars. 

The Orphean Lyre, a collection of Glees, 
Catches, and Duets, selected from the most 
eminent Composers, with accompaniments 
for the Piano Forte; the whole elegantly 
printed in one quarto. volume, and neatly 
half hound, priee 6 dollars. | 

The Vocal Companion, a collection of Songs, 
Duets, Glees, Catches, Canons, and Can- 
zonets, selected from European authors, 
price 2 dollars 50 cents, ; 

Maps of the United States, on four sheets, 
making the size five feet by three, with 
each State full coloured ; extending from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, and from 
Hudson’s Bay on the rorth to. the Havanna, 
and latitude 23 degrees south; it‘embraces 
a vast exteut of territory, both English and 
Spanish, that is contiguous to the United 
States, and forms a beautiful and complete 
geographical picture, that is-not only useful, 
but in the highest degree ornamental, for 
halls, officés, or counting houses; on cloth 
and rollers, mounted and varnished ; the 
price is only 10 dollars. | 

The same Map is also arranged in a portable 
form, for the use of travellers, in a neat case, 
price 10 dollars. . . 

A Map of the United States, on one sheet, 
full coloured, price one dollar, a8 

Maps of the new and settling Western States 
and Territories, such as Ohio, tndiana, Mli- 
nois,, Missouri, Mississippi, Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, Arkansas, 

’ Georgia, &e. &c. each printed on strong 
bank post paper, and divided into counties, 
&e. according to the surveys of the United 
States’ Land Officers, each 1 dollar 50 cents. 

TheTraveller’s Directory in theUnited States, 
containing a new and correct coloured Map 


A. T. GOODRICH & CO. No. 124 Broadway, |} 


.Coraplete Boxes of Liquid Colours. 


’ Purses of Rings and Clasps of Steel, &e. 


_ Original Drawings, and Sketches, 


of the country, anda complete list of the | 
Roads and distances, thronghout, with a 

_ short geographical and statistical description 
of each State, price 2 dollars 50 cents, done (i 

- up in a neat pocket size. % 


To the Amateurs of the Fine Arts, Teach, |§ 
ers of Drawing, and their Pupils. jf 









‘have just imported a splendid assortment of | 
Boxes and Cakes of Water Colours of the 
first quality, together with every article used {if 
in drawing and painting. 

Boxes of Colours of 6, 12, 18, 24, 30, and 49 | 
cakes. Do. of all the above numbers, with 
drawers, saucers, brushes, peucils, pallets, | 
&ec. &e. complete. De. of Satin and Rose 
Wood, withthe same. 


Do. do. of Velvet Colours. 
Do. do. . of Spirit Colours for Painting | 
on Glass. 4 


Carmine, Lake, Ultramarine, and every other }§ 

. valuable, and also all the common colours. {é 

Pink and Blue Saucers; Ivory Pallets; Pal- 
let Knives; Earthen Pallets; China Tiles; } 
Earthen and Marble Ink Slabs; Copal Spi- | 
rit Varnish; Securing Varnish ; Polishing | 
Powder; Mastic Varnish; Sketch Port if 
Folio; Durable Ink for Marking Linen; }; 
Cedar, Ebony, and Box ‘Wood Pensil | 
Stick ; Ivory Miniature Leaves; Hair Pen- | 
cils; Swan Quills; Round and Fiat Tools; 
brass and steel Port Crayous. 


STATIONARY. 
Penknives, a great variety of patterns, by 
Rodgers and others, 
Gentlemen’s Wallets and Bill Cases. 


Visiting Cards, Plain, Gilt, and Embossed. 
Silver Pencil Cases, new and elegant patterns. 
Card Racks, and Fire Sereens. 
Chess Men, of Ivory, Bone, and Woed. 
Inkstands for Desk and Pocket, 
Do. for Fortable Desks. 

Tortoise Shell Purses, with Silver Clasps and 

Borders. 
Floating Tapers, for chamber lights. 
Water Colours, by the box or single cake. 
Camels’ Hair Pencils, Lead Pencils. 
Genuine Durable Ink, for marking linen. 
Walkden’s Japan Ink, and Inkpowder. 
Musical Boxes, Paintings. 








Drawing Paper of all sizes, and cf the best 
English hot-pressed. 
Billiard Balls and Dice. a 
Backgammon Boxer, thrée sizes. Bi 
Sealing Wax and Wafers. . 
Cut Glass Scent Bottles, gold tops ; ; ae 
With a constant supply of every article in the | 4] 
Stationary line. - 
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